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WHO’S WHO 


THOMAS B. CANNON, S.J., is the director of the 
Jesuit Philippine Bureau, the clearing-executive of 
all mission finances and information. He was for- 
merly a professor at the Ateneo, Manila’s College, 
and has traveled through all the missions of the 
Archipelago. In 1581, the Jesuits first arrived in 
the Islands; they are still there, the Jesuits as well 
as the Islands. .. . LONGFELLOW FISKE now 
devotes himself to lecturing and writing. He was a 
Congregational pastor in Illinois and a Presbyterian 
pastor in Nebraska. In 1928, he was aroused by 
evidences of anti-Catholic bigotry against Governor 
Smith. From that, he advanced to a Catholic con- 
viction and entered the Church. . . . FRANCIS P. 
LEBUFFE, S.J., sends you your renewal notices 
and transacts all our business. He has profound 
spiritual hours in which he writes the many books 
listed in our advertising columns. He is Managing 
Editor of Thought (in process of a transformation), 
Moderator of the New York Catholic Evidence 
Guild, and Eastern Representative of the Sodality 
Movement. He was Regent of the Fordham Law 
School and Dean of the Fordham Social Service 
School. .. . HENRY C. WATTS is a graduate in 
Music, Durham University, England; also, a holder 
of an Arts and Literature degree, London Univer- 
sity. This is the first time he has written of his 
recollections of Joyce Kilmer. 
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COMMENT 











RATHER interchangeably, the terms United Front 
and Popular Front have been used with regard to 
the activities of the Communists. There is, how- 
ever, a distinction if not in the ultimate aim, at 
least in the degree to which steps are taken. As is 
shown by the Rev. Francis Joy, S.J., writing in the 
Irish quarterly, Studies, for December, 1936, the 
United Front seeks to unite the whole working class 
and only the working class. “The Popular Front has 


a wider embrace; it includes the peasantry, the | 


petty-bourgeoisie, the ‘Left’ Catholics—all, in fact, 
who are prepared to unite in a common effort 
against the common enemy, Fascism.” The United 
Front is essentially a plan of action. As was ex- 
plained by Dimitrov, the immediate needs of the 
workers are to be exploited to draw the workers 
away from their present leaders and bring them 
under the influence of the Communist agitators, 
and so “help them to free themselves from the hold 
of reformist ideology,” that is to say, the ideology 
of moderate Socialism or Social Democracy. The 
Popular Front extends the same tactics on the up- 
per plane, political, religious, and social, that the 
United Front operates on the lower or working- 
men’s plane. It attempts to secure the cooperation 
of other parties and classes, even of those who 
have previously proclaimed themselves entirely hos- 
tile to Socialism and Communism, if they can only 
be drawn into a general alliance and so hasten the 
hour when, under cover of the Popular Front, the 
undiluted Communist can take over the reins of 
political and military power. The best illustration 
of these theories is to observe the working out of 
the United and Popular Fronts in France and Spain. 


SENATE subcommittee investigating labor espi- 
onage found another strange if not startling skele- 
ton the other day in Washington. The Corporation 
Auxiliary Company—a nice altruistic moniker— 
serving more than 500 clients in nineteen States and 
employing 200 labor “spies” whose object is to pre- 
vent strikes, pays an annual salary of $75,000 to its 
president and $62,300 to its general manager. The 
witnesses for the company described their objec- 
tive as the prevention of strikes and the harmoniz- 
ing of relations between employer and employe with 
the view of bringing happiness to all. In this benev- 
olent company the president owns ninety-eight per 
cent of the stock in each of the four companies. 
In less than three years, it was brought out, the 
total income of the corporation’s companies amount- 
ed to $1,750,019.53. “Our clients like our services 
and pay for them,” was the laconic answer to the 
surprise expressed by the Senators at the large in- 
come for a small organization. The automobile cor- 
porations were the best customers. The Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, compelling a report for sin- 
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gle expenditures over $20,000 was circumvented by 
breaking up the total bill sent a corporation into 
smaller amounts. The Social Security Act had add- 
ed fifteen or twenty operatives to the payrolls of 
the plants. The only comment we wish to make is 
that a system that makes such auxiliaries needful 
between employer and employe is not very sound. 


ANY hazard, that has taken the toll in lives and 
destruction of property almost annually for the 
past sixty years such as has the Ohio River, de- 
mands immediate action on the part of the Federal 
Government. It is not a problem that affects one 
or two individual States but that has relation to 
the entire region known as the Mississippi Basin. 
Year after year the States bordering on the great 
navigable tributaries, as also on the Mississippi 
itself, have suffered enormous losses from inunda- 
tion. What the staggering amount of property dam- 
age has aggregated over a period of years, not to 
mention the toll in human life, no one knows. Cer- 
tainly, it is far in excess of the cost of what con- 
structive control measures would have cost, even 
though listed in the hundred million column. These 
areas along our great inland waterways are grow- 
ing rapidly, and with the increasing population and 
invested wealth the hazard becomes proportionately 
greater. It is time to stop caviling over the proper 
method to be employed. Very probably no one plan 
of flood control would be adequate to safeguard the 
entire territory. Rather would it seem that a com- 
bination of the measures proposed by engineers will 
be the ultimate solution of the problem. Further- 
more, it is not a question of one or another group of 
individuals or States upon whom the burden of the 
tremendous expense should devolve. It is a national 
problem involving one of the greatest and most 
prosperous sections of the country. A catastrophe 
in this area affects the country at large, and ulti- 
mately it is the country that pays for the damage. 
For ten years or more flood-control projects have 
been discussed, but nothing has been accomplished. 
It is high time for the Government to begin definite 
measures for securing the Inland Waterway border- 
lands. 


ALADDIN and Diamond Dick, all contained in an 
innocent looking five-dollar insured package, met 
the eyes of the Hanlon family, when the package 
was opened by the mother in their east side New 
York flat. They gazed with astonishment at jewels 
and gems valued at $300,000 enclosed in two shoe 
boxes. One letter in the address poorly formed and 
another misused had helped to deflect the package 
from its intended recipient in the same building to 
a “poor but honest” family, to use the old joker in 
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class characterization. The mother locked the pack- 
age in a trunk until the father returned, and he 
lost no time in taking it to the nearest police station. 
The jewels were soon being inspected by their 
owner, a Washington society woman, who had 
missed them forty-eight hours before she notified 
the police, because, as she said, she was giving a 
series of inaugural balls and did not wish to disturb 
her guests. Another $50,000 worth of gems also 
mailed to New York by the same individual were 
traced down by some quick detective work. There 
are elements of the ludicrous in the story but all 
the saving ones point to the humble flat in east-side 
New York. No wonder ten-year-old Virginia ex- 
claimed at the sight: “I felt like Aladdin. I was so 
dazed.” 


WHAT does classical training do to enable students 
to take part in the liturgical life of the present day? 
This question has come to the fore in various ways 
of recent years, and is asked this time in an editorial 
in the February issue of the Classical Bulletin, pub- 
lished by St. Louis University. Liturgical Latin, the 
editor points out, is not always “simple” Latin. 
“With all his four, five, or six years of Latin behind 
him, the student would puzzle over two lines he 
has sung so often, were he asked to render them: 

Tantum ergo sacramentum 

veneremur cernut. 

“The chances are, he never met cernuus in his 
regular courses: can he be trusted to turn to a dic- 
tionary if his interest in Latin hymnology has never 
been aroused?” The “educated Catholic layman,” 
he argues, is the one who should be introduced to 
the Latinity of the Roman Missal, the Roman Rit- 
ual, the Roman Breviary and the great Latin ver- 
sion of the Bible called the Vulgate. What a pitiful 
waste of opportunity it would seem that one who 
has come so close to the source of knowledge should 
yet have to depend upon a translation! No Catholic 
high school or college, in the writer’s opinion, can 
“honorably dispense itself from the duty of initi- 
ating the student in the language of the liturgy. 
Somewhere in his Latin course, stretching over 
four, five or six years, a semester, or half a semes- 
ter might be found available for such initiation.” 
Such a provision for the advanced Latin students, 
together with some instruction in Latin in the early 
elementary grades, would seem to be a necessary 
condition for real progress in the knowledge and 
love of the liturgy in an English-speaking world. 


MRS. NORTON lives in a tiny New Jersey town. 
She is the eminent Chairman of the Department of 
Social Hygiene of the Princeton League of Women 
Voters. We pause, for a moment, to say a nice word 
about the National League of Women Voters; as 
we understand the matter, the National League is 
“strictly non-partisan” in politics, and is non-sec- 
tarian in religion; it welcomes a Catholic woman- 
voter no less than an anti-Catholic woman-voter. 
We return to the small-town matron, and to her 
pamphlets, issued under the patronage, shall we 


say?, of the National League of Women Voters. 
She advocates sterilization. If we are not mistaken, 
the last few pages of her Sterilization and the Or- 
ganized Opposition, sponsored, shall we say?, by 
the N. L. of W. V., enthusiastically recommends a 
generous sterilization of Catholics. She finds ster- 
ilization the cure for so many of the ills of defect- 
ives, that the thought occurs: might it not be help- 
ful for her to experiment with it? Her I. Q. may 
be gathered from her own statements: “the usur- 
pation of human rights by the Church”; “ecclesi- 
astical authority has been substituted for human 
conscience”; “the devout have set aside their sci- 
entific convictions, stifled their patriotic impulses” ; 
“we must never cease to protest against methods 
used by the Roman Church to intimidate its mem- 
bers, to deprive them of their mental integrity’; 
“the Church used the confessional to coerce Roman 
Catholic citizens”; “the Church of Rome, ever 
watchful of its own aggrandizement,” and so on. 
Are any Catholic citizens members of the National 
League of Women Voters? Does the National 
League of Women Voters proclaim itself anti-Cath- 
olic? What about Mrs. Norton? 


FOR MOST secular mortals, a year spent in the 
labors, seclusion and religious exercises of a nun’s 
life would seem a very long time. When one person 
looks back to a record of fifty years of such a life 
we marvel, and stand in awe of what God’s grace 
can accomplish. When two Religious in the same 
community can contrive, by their joint efforts, to 
lay up to their account 120 years of the cloistered 
state, while looking forward serenely and with still 
youthful spirit to more, it is material for a celebra- 
tion “the likes of which has probably not occurred 
in a hundred years, and probably will not occur 
for another hundred.” Such, at least was the esti- 
mate of the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore, when with a distinguished 
body of diocesan and Order clergy he celebrated a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass on January 17 at St. Fran- 
ces’ Convent in Baltimore for two colored nuns, 
Sister Mary Augustine, O.S.P., and Sister Mary 
Evangelista, O.S.P., who had completed respectively 
seventy and fifty years of service as members of 
the Oblate Sisters of Providence. Their community, 
founded by the Sulpician, Father Hector Joubert in 
1829, is the oldest community of colored nuns in 
the United States and probably in the world. “T 
have not the slightest bit more interest in any com- 
munity in my Archdiocese,” said further the Arch- 
bishop on this occasion, “than I have in these little 
colored Sisters and I would not be true to my Faith 
and my responsibility as Archbishop if I did. You 
are all equally my children.” The Archbishop has 
shown his deep interest in the colored people in 
general, and in these Sisters in particular, by many 
substantial, even if unheralded, deeds. His heartfelt 
words were a reminder to those present that the 
lives of these two saintly women are an outstanding 
exemplification of the capacity for constancy in 
Faith and depth in personal sacrifice that lies in 
the colored race. 
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CHRIST THE KING 
HIGH OVER THE PHILIPPINES 


This week the Eucharistic Congress prays at Manila 


THOMAS B. CANNON, S. J. 














EXTERNAL glory and honor to Christ, the Eu- 
charistic King, will, of course, be the primary end 
and aim of the Thirty-third International Eucharis- 
tic Congress, which, opening at Manila on Febru- 
ary 3, will continue until February 7; and yet, we 
dare to say, more objects will be achieved by this, 
than by any other, in the long history of Eucharis- 
tic Congresses. None other has ever had such a 
striking setting. Never before has the full pagean- 
try of the Eucharist been set forth under the spot- 
light of the world’s attention at the very rim of 
Christendom. Surrounded on all sides by the pagan 
nations of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, the Philip- 
pines proudly cherish the distinction of being the 
only Christian nation of the Far East, the “Pearl 
of the Orient.” And it is fondly hoped that the Sa- 
cred Host, as It rises in triumph over the palms and 
bamboo groves and the sugar haciendas and the 
nipa huts and the bowed heads of the adoring people 
of the Philippines, will attract to Itself the pagan 
hearts of the north and the west; the pagans of 
Japan, which, in spite of her multitude of martyrs, 
boasts only a few more Christians today than when 
Xavier left her shores; the pagans of China who 
still outnumber the Christians two hundred to one; 
the pagans of Siam, who scarcely know the mean- 
ing of Christian; the pagans of India, which is still, 
after all these years, the bloody battleground of a 
thousand fanatical sects. 

Above all, this Eucharistic Congress, it is hoped, 
will mean for the people of the Philippines them- 
selves a new life in Christ, the Eucharistic Lord; a 
reawakening of Faith; new devotion, new energy; 
a rekindling of fervor; a growing knowledge, a 
truer appreciation of the priceless treasure of the 
Catholic Faith that was brought to those Island 
shores so long ago by the conquistadores and the 
missionaries of once glorious Spain. 

This Eucharistic pageant will also, it is hoped, 
focus the attention of our American people upon a 
nation which, commercially and politically, we have 
taken to our hearts; but religiously, have deserted. 
We have organized Philippine industry; made 
Manila the trade center of the East; sanitated the 
entire Archipelago; beautified the cities and en- 
larged the harbors; built roads over impossible 
mountains; commercialized natural wonders; and 
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created the favorite mountain resort of the Orient. 
The roads and the schools and the fortifications we 
have built in the Philippines have cost millions of 
dollars in money and the labor of thousands of 
energetic American men. And yet the responsibility 
that, as a people, we took upon ourselves at the end 
of the Spanish-American war has never seemed to 
weigh heavy on the shoulders of our American 
Catholics. We have practically neglected the Philip- 
pines. Men and women of other religions, who hard- 
ly know what doctrines they profess, have been far 
more generous in men and money. The population 
of the Islands has doubled since the Revolution; 
yet there are today but half the number of priests 
that there were in 1898; and, except for the 113 
American Jesuits, the only American priests in the 
Islands are 14 Columban Fathers, 2 Maryknollers 
and 1 diocesan priest. 

Few of us realize the size of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago; it is as large as the Japanese Empire or 
the British Isles, and has a population of thirteen 
million people, scattered over the largest of the 
7,000 islands. And few of us realize the size of the 
task done by Spain in the conversion of this Orien- 
tal nation. A great effort, for a little time, is needed 
to bring the work to full maturity, before the Is- 
lands can hope to be independent of the rest of the 
world, religiously as well as politically. Much de- 
pends upon this Eucharistic Congress; that many 
vocations may be inspired by it is the fervent pray- 
er of the Bishops and the missionaries, and the hope 
of many a Filipino mother’s heart. 

Seven years ago the people of the Philippines 
began to prepare for this Eucharistic Congress. In 
December, 1929, the first National Eucharistic Con- 
gress was held in Manila, as a kind of trial, a dress 
rehearsal, a bid for the selection of Manila as the 
site of an International Congress. 

For a year and one half, the immediate prepara- 
tion for these great days has been intense, exciting, 
inspiring. Many have been the meetings of the 
hierarchy under the presidency of the Most Rev. 
Michael J. O’Doherty, D.D., Archbishop of Manila 
and Primate of the Philippines, who is the sponsor 
of this International Eucharistic Congress. Almost 
innumerable have been the local Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, and Eucharistic Tridua solemnly celebra- 














ted in preparation for the tremendous event. There 
have been several diocesan congresses, the most no- 
table of which was that of Cagayan, in Mindanao; 
in Dao, Capiz, ten parishes united to pay tribute 
to the Eucharistic Lord; mission parishes all over 
the Islands, from Manila to Zamboanga, held paro- 
chial congresses: Malate, Tandag; Cabituan, Lloilo; 
Dagupan, Lingayen; Silay, Negros; Malaybalay, 
Bukidnon; Jasaan, Talisayan, Jimenez, Oroquieta, 
Tangub, in Misamis; Zamboanga, Zamboanga. In 
many of these Eucharistic celebrations great har- 
vests were reaped of the souls long lost to the 
Church. 

A central committee composed of outstanding 
representatives of the Religious Orders has long 
been at work in spreading far and wide over the 
Philippines information with regard to the coming 
Congress; in Manila there have been weekly re- 
treats for University students; American, Spanish 
and Filipino priests have been the retreat mas- 
ters,—speaking in English, Spanish, Visayan and 
Tagalog. There have been monthly convocations of 
University men and women at which as many as 
three thousand were present for discussion and in- 
struction in the Evidences of Religion. Not only in 
the Archdiocese of Manila, but all over the Philip- 
pines, children were prepared for their First Com- 
munion to be made on the Children’s Day of the 
Congress. Lecture groups composed of young men 
from Catholic colleges of Manila have been touring 
the provinces to instruct the poor people of the 
outlying districts on the great doctrine of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The President of the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines, Manuel Quezon, has offered as the home of 
the Papal Legate for the duration of the Congress, 
his historic residence, the ancient Malacanafg 
Palace, which was successively the home of the 
Spanish Governor-Generals, the American Gover- 
nor-Generals, and now of the Filipino President. 
The site of the Congress has long been ready. A 
magnificent altar with a towering dome, designed 
by a Filipino architect, stands on the Luneta, the 
beautiful park which stretches out into the waters 
of Manila Bay. The route of the procession has 
been laid out from La Salle, the college of the 
Christian Brothers, down to the Bay and along 
the palm-fringed boulevard, named after Admiral 
Dewey, to the Luneta, reclaimed by General Leon- 
ard Wood from the marshland surrounding the old 
Spanish fortifications of Intramuros. Accommoda- 
tions have been made for hundreds of thousands of 
people. Boxes have been built near the altar for 
prelates and dignitaries attending; arrangements 
have been made for housing and feeding the ex- 
pected multitudes; the few large hotels, the many 
smaller hotels and boarding houses, private homes 
and even the ocean liners, tied to the great piers 
in the Bay, have been pressed into service. 

Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, the Papal Legate, 
arrived on February 2 and proceeded immediately 
to the Cathedral and thence to Malacanajfig Palace. 
The formal opening of the Congress was at five 
o’clock on the afternoon of February 3; the Papal 
brief was read, the Papal Legate pronounced his 


salutation, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was given from the great altar. 

February 4 was Women’s Day; February 5, 
Men’s Day; February 6, Children’s Day. On the 
fourth, Masses were celebrated by the Bishops, 
Prelates and priests attending, in all the churches 
and chapels of Manila. At 6:30 A.M., a general 
Communion Mass for women was celebrated on the 
Luneta. The morning was taken up with sectional, 
national meetings. At 4 P.M., the priests’ inter- 
national gathering was held at the Cathedral while 
in the principal churches and chapels a general 
Holy Hour was held for the people. At 6 P.M., the 
first international assembly, at the Luneta, listened 
to addresses in Spanish and in English. 

Men’s Day began with midnight Mass on the 
Luneta, and general Communion for men; Pontifi- 
cal Mass was celebrated at 6:30 A.M. The program 
for the day was much the same as the day preced- 
ing, except that at four in the afternoon a special 
Holy Hour for Bishops, Prelates and priests was 
conducted in the old Cathedral of Manila. On Feb- 
ruary 6, Masses for children were celebrated in all 
the churches and chapels of Manila; at 6:30, a gen- 
eral Communion Mass for children was said on the 
Luneta, followed by breakfast, and the consecration 
of the children and their parents to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

February 7, the closing day of the Congress, will 
begin with Mass in all the churches of the city, 
climaxed by a Pontifical Mass on the Luneta at 
seven o’clock, of which the Papal Legate will be 
the celebrant. At 4 P.M. the Solemn Procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament will begin from La Salle 
College. At 7:30 P.M., the Papal Legate will give 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, from 
the altar on the Luneta. At eight o’clock, God will- 
ing, our Holy Father, the Pope, will pronounce his 
personal blessing by radio, and immediately after 
this, Cardinal Dougherty will deliver his closing 
speech. 

Bishops and Archbishops from America, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Batavia, China, India, Malacca, Po- 
land and all parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, will 
be present in Manila during these days of grace. It 
is said that five thousand American pilgrims will 
be on the Luneta for the closing of the Congress. 
All the nations will gather in one vast international 
assembly, bowed in prayer and adoration before 
the Eucharistic King of kings. 

The people of the Philippines are tremendously 
proud of the honor that has been paid to them in 
the invitation to play the role of host to the Catho- 
lic world. And justly so. Just as the Eucharistic 
Congress of Chicago made history for the United 
States, so this Congress will go down in history as 
one of the great events in the long history of the 
Philippines. 

On these days of grace, our eyes will turn to the 
East, to a nation which, paradoxically, is at once 
the outpost of the Church in the Far East, and a 
foreign mission; and we, too, will bow in prayer and 
adoration, in union with the people of the Philip- 
pines, as the Eucharistic Host is raised above 
Manila. 
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WHY MARRY AT ALL 
IF MAN IS AN ANIMAL 


But the case is different if man is a man 


FRANCIS P. LeBUFFE, S.J. 











HEADLINES in recent dailies read: ‘‘Weds No. 6.” 
“Polygamist Community Faces Troops in Brazil.” 
“Polygamous Colony Increases in Arizona.” “Co- 
respondents,” “love mates,” “love-child,” stand out 
in bold face type and are nice terms for nasty 
things. Indeed, the prophets of sex are loud in our 
generation, and even our “reputable” newssheets 
hawk their wares blatantly. They have stripped off 
the decencies of life and have left man as naked as 
the beast and just as shameless. 

In his very recent work, The Future of Marriage 
in Western Civilization, Westermarck openly states: 
“The divorce laws of the different western coun- 
tries will, no doubt, always vary in details; but I 
think one may safely predict that divorce by mutual 
consent will, sooner or later, be generally recog- 
nized by them. . . . The arguments in favor of it 
seem unanswerable.” This is in keeping with his 
more destructive view that “pre-marital experience 
of each other” is conducive to the happiness of man 
and wife; and the pre-marital “affairs” of her hus- 
band with other women enhances him in the esteem 
of his future wife. 

Westermarck is frank and open in his conclu- 
sions, as are many other modern writers of books 
and magazine articles. Given their premises, they 
have drawn inevitable conclusions. It has taken 
them a bit of time to get there; but they have 
arrived. 

At first, in the interest of human freedom these 
prophets of a new order wanted to loosen the bonds 
of marriage by divorce. They have had their way; 
and divorcees marry and remarry and marry yet 
again, and the marriage contract has been reduced 
to a mere civil contract revocable at will. 

Those men, at least, admitted a marriage bond; 
and many who advocated divorce did so sincerely 
and with no intention of bringing chaos upon soci- 
ety. But why stop there? Why await a mere civil 
contract to enjoy the pleasures of sex? Why have 
marriage at all? 

For the sake of clear thinking a basic analysis 
will be helpful. 

Any man and any woman of normal physical 
health are the fit physical agents of reproduction, 
even by the most transitory union. God has made 
man as he is and woman as she is for one definite 
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purpose: “Increase and multiply.” Just as animals 
may mate and leave each other forthwith and yet 
have offspring, even so may human beings. To Wes- 
termarck and his school, man is an animal and 
nothing more; and so the mating patterns of ani- 
mals can fit him well. 

But man happens to be more than just another 
animal. He differs not merely quantitatively; he 
differs qualitatively. He is part animal, yes; but he 
is not a better animal; he is a different animal. He 
is so different that even his animal nature differs 
in kind from the brute. Man has a spiritual intelli- 
gence and free will. Being thus endowed he is sub- 
ject to moral law, that is, to that set of ordinances 
from God which are known through man’s mind, 
and thus lay their pressure on his will though they 
may be set aside in practice. This moral law tells 
man what he should do and how he should act, if 
he would lead a truly human life. He can reject it 
and play the animal; he can accept it and be a man. 

Analyzing man’s moral nature, promiscuous, tran- 
sitory sexual union is found unworthy of him. And 
it is unworthy of him precisely because the funda- 
mentally inherent purpose of sex is the child whose 
proper physical, intellectual and moral upbringing 
requires the blended loving efforts of father and 
mother. As Aristotle said with wonted wisdom, man 
at birth is the most helpless of all animals and this 
helplessness continues over many years. A decent 
human race cannot be had without permanency in 
sexual union, without an abiding bond between one 
man and one woman. Hence, though any normal 
man and any normal woman are the fit physical 
agents of generation, only one man and one woman 
united abidingly are the fit moral agents of genera- 
tion. And that is why monogamous marriage is re- 
quired by the natural law. By the natural law here, 
we mean that reason analyzing human nature and 
its individual and societal requirements perceives 
the need of an enduring union as basic; and per- 
ceiving it as basic it immediately transmits to the 
will a sense of obligation that such a lasting union 
must be entered upon, if the exercise of sex is to 
be worthy of man. 

But man is not merely a moral being. Through 
God’s goodness he is a moral being in the super- 
natural order. God has gone beyond the sheer re- 




















quirements of our nature. Over and above aii that 
He must have given us if He wanted us to be human 
beings, He has, in a very literal sense, graciously 
(that is, through Grace) given us a supernatural 
destiny and the means thereto. Just as by nature 
we are not mere animals, so by Grace we are not 
mere men; and since we are not mere men, we have 
higher privileges and higher duties than mere men. 
Hence, marriage, one of the outstanding privi- 
leges and duties of man, takes on a new relation. 
The fit physical agency of generation is any man 
and any woman; the fit moral agency of generation 
is one man and one woman united permanently. 
What now is the supernaturally fit agency of gen- 
eration? It is one man and one woman united per- 
manently through the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
Man and woman are destined for the face-to-face 
vision of God, and their offspring is thus destined, 
too. They people not only this earth; they people 
the Church of God and rebuild in every age the 
Mystical Body of Christ; they people Heaven itself 
when their own flesh and blood go home to God. 
That is a high privilege and a weighty duty; and 
God meets the new privilege and the new duty with 
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new Grace. Thus, He has willed that married life 
shall be initiated by the Sacrament and that 
throughout life, by reason of that initiating Sacra- 
ment, actual graces be given so that man and 
woman may take the pleasures and fulfii the duties 
of married life aright, not merely as human beings, 
but as members of Christ’s Mystical Body, as shar- 
ers in the Divine nature and as living temples of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Man as an animal; man as man; man as the 
super-man who has had his nature super-natural- 
ized and rendered Godlike: that is the crescendo! 

But Bertrand Russell and H. G. Wells, and near- 
thinking prophets of a new order know naught of 
man except what he has in common with the ani- 
mal. Granting their premises that there is no God 
and that man has no soul, they proceed with logic 
to animalize man throughout. But can they not see 
that it just does not work? 

No, it does not work because it cannot work; and 
it cannot work because it is literally inhuman. Pro- 
miscuity and temporary liaisons work well in the 
barnyard and on the stock farms. But man, whether 
he likes it or not, is out of place there. 


BEGETS TRUE FAITH 


Every advance is another proof of God's existence 


LONGFELLOW FISKE 














SOME time ago I heard a professor of chemistry 
speak at a Rotary Club luncheon. He dilated upon 
the wonders of modern chemistry and with dra- 
matic and imitative gesture, held his right hand up 
high with fingers cupped, as he declared that chem- 
ical compounds potent enough to destry a city could 
be contained in one small drinking glass! Thus he 
emphasized the possibilities of science as a horrible 
agency of destruction in the wars of the future. 

His listeners shuddered. They caught the grave 
implications of the statement, they visualized an 
enemy airplane flying over their peaceful city and 
dropping just a few pinches or drops of concen- 
trated power, death, sufficient to wreak more havoc 
and devastation in one minute than a tornado or 
an earthquake. 

Of course none of us doubted for an instant the 
truth of the professor’s declaration. He was right, 


for he was a priest in the modern temple of science, 
and he wore the sacred robes of the new authority 
and the new religion. In other words, we are wit- 
nessing today a strange metamorphosis of Faith, 
or, perhaps we should say, a transference of faith, 
from religion to science. Our professor may have 
been right in what he declared—but the significant 
thing to me about it, was the credulity of his hear- 
ers, their evident willingness to believe and accept 
without question any statements that the man 
might make about the wonders and miracles of 
science. They believed him as a child might believe 
a teacher in the third grade! 

On the other hand, if a preacher or professor of 
theology had stood before that same group and 
made an appeal for a belief in the Old Testament 
or the New, or in the miracles of Christianity, I 
think it is safe to say that many of those good men 
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would have thought it, if they didn’t say it, that 
“today we intellectual moderns have completely 
outgrown superstition!” 

What strange inconsistency! Too often is it true 
that the modern man, outside of the Church, finds 
it easy to believe anything that science teaches or 
prognosticates, but flatly refuses to accept the su- 
pernaturalism of the Christian religion. Nothing is 
credo quia in science; but in religion it is different, 
everything here must be pragmatically proved and 
demonstrated, and doubt is a virtue. Indeed, agnos- 
ticism becomes quite synonymous with the “scien- 
tific spirit.” 

Yet, science with her “wonders” requires just as 
much credulity as religion ever did! To accept any 
particular “theory” of evolution requires the exer- 
cising of faith—for instance, faith in the actual 
existence somewhere of the “missing link,”’ still to 
be discovered and verified. Much in science has 
been, and still is, “‘theory,’”’ but men have developed 
a marvelous capacity for “accepting” these theo- 
ries, with quixotic ingenuousness, while they are 
“hard boiled” about dogma, about heaven and hell, 
and the physical resurrection of Christ. 

There is little doubt that we have developed a 
“religion of science.” We find it in many schools 
and universities, where the rationalistic mind is 
much more acceptable and “smarter” than the 
mind tinctured with religion, and where faith is 
discounted for the exercising of “bald investiga- 
tion,” and one is importuned to “dare follow the 
truth wherever it may lead.” The unfortunate thing 
about this is, that much that is labeled as “truth” 
is mere theory, presumption, and a “long guess.” 
No intelligent man is going to quarrel with science, 
or minimize its importance and inestimable service 
to mankind, but he is going to demand that his 
science is not pseudo science, and much that passes 
for the genuine coin today is counterfeit—a poor 
imitation—it is not science at all, only a weird jum- 
ble of deductions from uncertain and still-to-be 
proven data. 

Men’s hopes and faith are transferred from re- 
ligion to science. “Science,” declares a priest of 
chemurgy, “can provide the world with everything 
required for the maintenance of a growing popula- 
tion in a rising standard of comfort.” But, inter- 
jects the writer, “a regenerative influence is re- 
quired to save civilization from disaster, and the 
mission of science in the changing world of today 
should be to introduce it into the field of social 
biology, and thus enable us still to believe in the 
highest destiny of man.” These words have the 
fervor of the religious prophet, or the religionist— 
they are even couched in phrases that sound not a 
little religious, such as “regenerative influence” and 
“the highest destiny of man.” 

This exchange of religion for science, as the great 
agency for social redemption, appeals to the intelli- 
gent Christian as decidedly dubious. Not for a mo- 
ment would we discount or disparage the value to 
society of the “new” social sciences, for undoubt- 
edly the time is rapidly coming when biology will 
have many social applications, and chemistry will 
help in solving some of our industrial and economic 
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problems; but it is wrong to attach too much im- 
portance to them. After all, they do not, and cannot, 
go to the bottom of our social ills or plumb the 
depths of human miseries. 

It is not to be so greatly wondered at that mod- 
ern man is so completely “sold” on science. The 
achievements of science during the last twenty-five 
years have been incredible. Indeed, there have been 
seeming “miracles” of science, so astounding as to 
over-shadow in the minds of many the miracles of 
the Bible. So great have these miracles been that 
men have pondered the “Believe It Or Not” pages 
of science, genuine, pseudo, or otherwise, and de- 
cided that there is nothing impossible in science or 
invention, in what man can achieve. So, really, we 
don’t need God any more! We can bow Him out 
politely from our new temple and substitute a new 
deity, man himself, with his creative genius and 
titanic intellect! 

Surely, there is going to be a reaction to all this. 
Man will see how superficial is the salvation offered 
by science, and he will realize that religion, after 
all, ministers to the whole man and best serves his 
needs, spiritual as well as material. Then will come 
back Faith in God, in Revelation, in true miracles. 
Men will reason that, if nature can do such marvel- 
ous things through hidden laws, and man can dis- 
cover and use them, it is perfectly reasonable to 
believe that God can do all the things ascribed to 
Him in Christian history and Christian theology. 
After all, science shouldn’t destroy faith, but rather, 
confirm it. 

The so-called miracles of science give us a picture 
of a world of wonder, of unseen forces and laws; 
science enables us to appreciate, though faintly be- 
cause we are finite, the infinitude of the universe 
and the countless constellations; it impresses upon 
us the littleness of man as well as his bigness; it 
draws our attention to the brevity of human exist- 
ence, in contrast with that “something not our- 
selves” that lives and works endlessly through all 
things; it enables us to break matter up into atoms, 
molecules, and electrons, so that we can understand 
that what we “see” is not always the ultimate of 
reality. Science introduces us to a wonder-world, 
and disposes us for the acceptance of Faith—Faith 
in God, in Christ the Redeemer, and in the super- 
natural. That is, if we think the matter through to 
its ultimate conclusions. 

That man’s capacity for Faith has not been lost, 
is proved by his present confidence in, and almost 
worship, of science. Man still has the “will to be- 
lieve.” He still wants to know. And it is most satisfy- 
ing to realize that all science is not materialistic, 
nor demands a religious obeissance and worship. 
True science is ever humble in the presence of 
Omnipotence. It falls upon its knees to pray! Surely 
the astronomer who said: “I have searched the 
heavens and found no intimation of God,” did not 
so truly represent genuine science as that other 
astronomer who exclaimed: “O, God, I think Thy 
thoughts after thee!” Thus, true science is reveren- 
tial, humble, and not too avid or dogmatic in its 
pronouncements. It does not lead away from Faith, 
but instead, to the very door of its temple! 














LABOR WAGES 


A LOSING BATTLE 


But when labor loses all of us lose 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











OFFENSE was taken when some weeks ago I wrote 
in these pages that the last competent leader of 
organized labor in the United States was John 
Mitchell. That charge may be open to some dis- 
cussion, but there can be no room for dissent from 
the proposition that today organized labor has no 
leader who can command the respect either of the 
worker or of the public. At the moment, John L. 
Lewis, William Green and Homer Martin claim to 
be leaders. The proof that they are not is the pres- 
ent state of organized labor. 

At the very time that a united front was needed, 
Lewis and Green split the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Martin who some weeks 
ago seemed to show qualities of leadership—his 
early statements were admirable—has proved him- 
self little better than a stooge for Lewis. Lewis is 
a politician, if labor ever saw one, and a very stupid 
politician at that. In demanding openly that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pay his political debts to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Organization, he has put organ- 
ized labor back twenty years. His brazen effrontery 
has disgusted thousands hitherto favorable to labor, 
and has caused more to believe that the Lewis type 
of alliance with politics is bound to breed an unusu- 
ally degraded type of Fascism. As long as Mr. Lewis, 
and lieutenants like Mr. Martin, are on the job, 
neither the General Motors Corporation, nor any 
other enemy of the free labor union, need greatly 
fear. Their work will be done for them, free of all 
costs. 

In my judgment, the strike of the automobile 
workers was fully justified. The evils of which they 
complained were undoubted, and they had exhaust- 
ed every form of appeal to their employers. But it 
does not follow that they are justified in using any 
means at their disposal to support the strike. Rights 
must be respected wherever they exist, as Leo XTII 
wrote in his Labor Encyclical, and employers have 
rights, even during a strike. To go into a man’s 
house or factory, and remain there against his will, 
invades that man’s right, and here we have the 
essential injustice of the so-called “sit-down”’ strike. 
In the present case, the sit-down strike was not only 
unjust, but foolish. It at once gave the Corporation 
a chance to brand the whole movement as unlawful, 
and it has done the strikers no good whatever. They 


are trespassers upon the property of the Corpora- 
tion, and the Corporation’s right in law and in jus- 
tice to demand that they be evicted is undoubted. 
The strikers have a good case, but their leaders 
have almost ruined it. 

Bad as the sit-down strike is, Mr. Martin’s open 
letter issued on January 23 in answer to a state- 
ment by President Sloan, of the Corporation, con- 
tains a principle that is wholly untenable. According 
to Mr. Martin, two wrongs make a right, and hence 
it is perfectly proper for the strikers to meet every 
illegal and unjust move on part of the Corporation 
by another move equally illegal and unjust. “Mr. 
Sloan complains about the illegal occupation of the 
plants by the sit-down strikers,” writes Mr. Martin, 
and to show that the complaint is unfounded, he 
cites a dozen instances of illegal practices by the 
Corporation. 

Thus he alleges that the Corporation broke a 
union in Toledo by suddenly removing all its ma- 
chinery, leaving the men without work, and this in 
violation both of the law and of its agreement with 
the union. It procured an injunction from a judge 
who was one of its own stockholders, it has spent 
thousands of dollars upon labor spies, and has piled 
up war armaments to be used against strikers. 
Finally: “It was the General Motors Corporation 
that has hired police strike-breakers, thugs, judges 
and officials of every sort. Is Mr. Sloan trying to be 
funny when he talks about legality? The General 
Motors Corporation has trampled the law of the 
land under its feet, and has violated every principle 
of justice and fair play.” 

Hence, according to Mr. Martin, it is perfectly 
proper to violate the law by entering the plants of 
the Corporation, and occupying them against the 
will of the Corporation. We realize the provocation 
which Mr. Martin and the workers bore in silence 
for many months, but we cannot admit that the 
lawlessness of the Corporation makes lawful the 
lawlessness of the strikers. Strikers no less than 
recalcitrant employers are bound by the moral law. 
Labor’s wrongs can be righted only through policies 
dictated by justice and charity, and reached by 
means which violate neither of these basic laws. 

The strike limps into the last week of January 
with every indication that it will fail. Labor went 
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into the battle with divided forces and with poor 
leadership. A united front and a leadership that 
could have presented the case of the workers to the 
country might have won. Neither the Corporation 
nor the strikers showed any desire to appeal to the 
National Labor Relations Board, and thus far the 
Board has paid the strike as little attention as it 
is wont to show labor troubles in China. 

The Corporation probably held aloof on the 
ground that the Act which established the Board 
is unconstitutional, while it may be that the strikers 
were not anxious to have the Board investigate 
their claim to bargain collectively for all the work- 
ers in the industry. But why the Board turned over 
for another nap during a strike that at one time 
promised to involve the chief heavy industries in 
the country, has not been told. Possibly, like the 
Michigan sheriff who declined to evict the sit-down 
strikers, the Board felt that it was much too young 


to be a martyr. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
AND ITS INFURIATED ADMIRERS 


MANY years ago, an advertisement in the pages of 
this Review furnished me weekly with food for 
thought. “Every Catholic institution would be im- 
proved,” ran the headline, “by a wire fence.” Just 
how it would be improved I do not know to this 
day, for I never read the rest of the advertisement. 
Instead, I would fall into a brown study on a variety 
of other things that would improve the Catholic 
institution. 

Fences came last in my study. It seemed to me 
then, and it seems to me now, that too many Cath- 
olic institutions, especially schools, were matted and 
tangled with fences, literal and figurative; fences, 
too, without any gates at appropriate intervals. If 
you think that I exaggerate, you can prove me a 
romancer, and I shall be very happy when you put 
the proof in my hands. All you need do is to write 
a letter to a Catholic institution, asking for some 
information. 

To bring this complaint to a head at once, I will 
withdraw my strictures about the fence. What most 
Catholic schools need far more than a fence is a 
secretary to answer letters; especially letters from 
parents and guardians. 

The world revolves on its axis, according to the 
World Almanac, every twenty-four hours. The edu- 
cational world, too, revolves on its axis, and as it 
spins around it brings kaleidoscopic changes. Back 
in the Dark Ages of American education, when col- 
leges recruited their faculties from thin fields, and 
tried to be thankful for what they got, I held an 
academic position in one of our smaller institutions. 
I was young in those days, and, as the old lady said 
of herself, it is incredible how young one can be. 
Proably that is why I was able to teach for twenty- 
three hours per week, and in such intervals as freed 
me from the classroom, to engage in other activi- 
ties closely connected with my work. It also ex- 
plains why many of my schemes for the improve- 
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ment of American education never got beyond the 
dream stage. 

Yet not all of them were bad. Some were very 
good. Although Pius XI had not then written his 
pungent paragraphs on the duty of parents in the 
education of their children, it had never occurred 
to me that I was the king-pin in the machine which 
was to shape the assorted youth who sat at my 
feet. It seemed to me that education was first of 
all the parents’ job. Mine was to do as little as pos- 
sible to impede the process, and, as occasion offered, 
to pour a little oil on individual wheels in the hope 
that they would revolve more smoothly and expedi- 
tiously. The Dean and the rest of the Faculty had 
the same idea, and we lost no opportunity of con- 
veying it to the parents. 

But we never met with much success. Boys were 
deposited at that school like foundlings outside an 
orphan asylum, with a tag giving their name and 
address. We used the address to send home four 
times a year notes on the progress of these found- 
lings. Parents were supposed to read the notes, 
sign them, and return them to the school. The notes 
may have been read, but we never could decide 
whether they had been signed, for very few of them 
were returned. About all that would bring a parent 
to the school was a note from the Dean certifying 
that the foundling had been expelled. 

That, however, was in the Dark Ages. I am told 
that today some parents make nuisances of them- 
selves by hanging about the school, either in person 
or vicariously through the mails. They want to 
know how their boys and girls are getting on, and 
they want to know not four times a year, but 
through more frequent thumb-nail biographies 
signed by the Dean. The world, as I take leave to 
observe again, revolves. In my day, the faculty was 
harassed because it could not hear from the parents. 
Today parents are harassed because they cannot 
hear from the faculty. 

But, it will be objected, am I supposed to write 
every time a fond parent wants to know whether 
Johnny is eating regularly? To that query, there is 
but one answer: “Yes, but only after thanking God 
that some parents are interested in their offspring.” 
As I view the scene, the great cause of crime today 
is the negligent parent. If a few typed lines and a 
postage stamp can encourage any parent to be less 
negligent, gratefully grab the opportunity. Don’t 
put it off. 

I return to my thesis. What every Catholic school 
needs far more than another fence is a secretary 
ers, libraries, laboratories and dormitories. To dis- 
needs the secretary as definitely as it needs teach- 
ers, libraries, laboratories and dormitories. To dis- 
pense with this official on the ground that he must 
be paid a salary is absurd. It might as well be ar- 
gued that since it costs money to pay the bill for 
heat and light, the pupils should be deprived of 
both. Our schools have not so many admirers that 
they can afford to alienate even one of them—espe- 
cially by the habit of failing to answer letters 
promptly. Drop the president, if necessary, but hold 
on to the corresponding secretary. 

JOHN WILTBYE. 
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NOT ONLY THE WORD 
BUT THE USE OF THE WORD TELLS 


NONE of us, said Governor Murphy of Michigan 
in his statement on January 16 concerning the Gen- 
eral Motors strike, should think of this matter in 
a self-centered way. “We should think of the wel- 
fare of the whole State and its people and of the 
harm that it is producing. . . . It has become a 
great public question which can be solved only in 
a way that gives paramount consideration to the 
public viewpoint and the public welfare.” 

It was the Governor’s hope that it would not be 
necessary to resort to compulsion. In this he was in 
accord with the sentiment expressed a month pre- 
viously in Rochester, N. Y., at the regional session 
of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 
by Msgr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic University 
of America: “The reform could be 
brought about by compulsion, could be imposed 
upon the unreasonable and unwilling elements of 
the business world, but the method of cooperation 
between business and labor, and between both and 
the Government would be not only much more 
effective but more expeditious and much more like- 
ly to be permanent.” And he added: “All elements 
in our industrial life would be happier. The com- 
mon good and social justice would be much further 
advanced.” 

What the Catholic Church understands by indus- 
trial cooperation was clearly explained at the same 
conference by Archbishop Mooney of Rochester. 
The Archbishop compared the three regimes de- 
scribed by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on thé 
Reconstruction of the Social Order. 

“The first of these regimes Pius XI, in his recent 
encyclical calls ‘individualism.’ The older European 
designation was ‘economic liberalism.’ Its trade 
name we might say was laissez faire—go as you 
please. . . . That philosophy denied, or at least dis- 
regarded, the social and moral aspects of economic 
matters and formulated certain economic laws as 
supposedly immutable in their own field as the law 
of gravitation or the laws of chemistry in theirs.” 

The Archbishop noted in passing two corollaries 
of these mistaken principles: “‘(1) Liberalism has 
ever regarded working men’s unions with disfavor 
if not with open hostility. 2) Liberalism has con- 
sistently proclaimed the doctrine that civil govern- 
ment has no competence in industry beyond that of 
a mere guardian of law and order.” 

The second regime mentioned by Pius XI, in 
which we now live, is characterized, said the Arch- 
bishop, “by a concentration of power in the hands 
of a minority, by industrial and mercantile monop- 
oly, by economic and financial domination on the 
part of a relatively few individuals and corpora- 


tions,” based on “unlimited competition, and the 
divorce of economic from Christian ethics.” 

“The Catholic concept of society,’”’ continued the 
Archbishop, “is organic—not individualistic. It 
stresses not competition but cooperation.” Coopera- 
tion is not only “between representatives of capital 
on their part and representatives of labor on their 
part,” but also “between capital and labor working 
together; and finally, cooperation between the joint 
efforts of capital and labor and the powers of gov- 
ernment.” It would “reduce the governmental factor 
to a minimum,” and obviate a “planned economy.” 
We face, he said, “the dire alternatives of coopera- 
tion or chaos.” 

In the Commonweal for January 8, Prof. Louis 
J. A. Mercier of Harvard University expends con- 
siderable powder and shot against the misuse of 
the terms “individualism” and “capitalism.” 

While respecting Professor Mercier’s desire to 
preserve the dignity of the individual soul, I cannot 
see that his alarm in this instance is well founded. 
The sense of such terms is easily determined from 
the context. Were it not, we should be obliged to 
construct a set of two, three, or four terms in place 
of one, and no one seems to wish seriously to under- 
take this at present. 

Quite unreservedly the Holy Father says in 
Quadragesimo Anno: “If the social and public as- 
pect of ownership be denied or minimized, the log- 
ical consequence is ‘individualism,’ as it is called.” 
And again: “On account of the evil of ‘individual- 
ism,’ as We called it, things have come to such a 
pass that the highly developed social life which 
once flourished has been damaged and all but ruined 
leaving this virtually only individuals and the state.” 
He speaks of “the dangers of ‘individualism’ and 
‘collectivism’.” 

Besides the two meanings assigned to capitalism 
by Professor Mercier, there is also a basic meaning 
—in Italy now used as primary—of the capitalistic 
spirit which divorces morals from economics. 

I do not think that a more careful reading of 
Quadragesimo Anno will make Mr. Mercier content 
to say that it simply accepts “the necessarily larger 
capitalizations and organizations of our day,” that 
“the problem” is simply “to Christianize them to 
make them amenable to moral law” and to bring 
to terms those that do not pay a living wage. Nor 
does the Encyclical propose that the State take 
them, or us, over. It proposes the abolition of the 
labor market and the construction of a series of 
completely new economic entities, in which employ- 
ers and employes will find their appropriate places. 
Under the present system, cooperation is extremely 
difficult. Under the ideal plan proposed by the Pope, 
it should be easy. But under either system coopera- 
tion remains a paramount need and a paramount 
duty. THE PILGRIM. 
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INTELLIGENT CAPITAL 


BEFORE the days of the depression came upon us, 
there was a common impression that the conduc- 
tors of all great corporations and “business men” 
in general were a class distinguished for common 
sense. In their disgust with politicians, some of 
our citizens would plead for “business methods” 
and more “business men” in Government. But with- 
in the last few years, these pleaders have probably 
learned to rejoice that their prayer went unan- 
swered. “Business men in general” are not intel- 
lectually acute. In fact, they have very little com- 
mon sense, taken as a class, and very little knowl- 
edge of business. 

The business of business is to make money. It 
is, therefore, good sense to remove all obstacles to 
making money. But business has failed so palpably 
in attaining its end that periods of economic de- 
pression and distress recur almost as regularly as 
the seasons. Rated by its own standards, business is 
a failure. It fails whenever it tries to formulate 
long-term policies, and it fails even in planning im- 
mediate policies to guarantee steady production, 
and unbroken returns on its investment. To take 
but one instance in proof, business in the United 
States has never been able to adopt a common- 
sense labor policy. The policy to which it has steadi- 
ly adhered is a policy that makes strikes and other 
labor troubles inevitable. That has been our history 
for a century. 

The Senate sub-committee, headed by Senator 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, is heaping up examples 
which prove our contention to the hilt. Last Spring 
the Senator discovered that some of our largest 
corporations prepared to cement the peace with 
labor by purchasing large quantities of guns and 
tear-gas, and by hiring assorted thugs and ex-con- 
victs masquerading as “detectives.” Last week, Sen- 
ator LaFollette began to investigate a body styling 
itself the National Metal Trades Association. Ac- 
cording to a resume in the New York Times, a jour- 
nal not to be suspected of partiality to Senator La- 
Follette, the evidence thus far shows that the As- 
sociation has a war chest of $214,928, invested in 
Government bonds, on which it draws to hire opera- 
tives to “protect” 932 business firms against labor 
troubles. Many of these operatives are spies who 
affiliate with the labor union, and turn the union’s 
plans over to their employes. When no plans can 
be discovered, the operatives dupe their employers 
by turning in imaginary plans. Strike-breaking as- 
sociations have been built up in a number of States, 
following the Federal legislation of last year, pro- 
hibiting the transportation of strike-breakers 
across State lines. Worst of all, the charge is made 
that the Federal Government itself made use of 
spy reports furnished by the Association to inquir- 
ing Washington officials. 

Steady profits in business depend upon amicable 
relations with labor. Big business has done all that 
is possible to make these relations hostile. That is 
why we repeat that “big business” is not intelligent 


but stupid. 
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HELP THE RED CROSS 


EIGHT hundred thousand men, women and chil- 
dren have been made homeless by the floods in 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, the greatest disas- 
ter that has been chronicled in our history. We 
pray God that the waters may soon fall, but the 
victims, many of whom have lost their last earthly 
possession, will need food and medical care for 
weeks to come. In this sad crisis it is a duty to help 
our suffering fellow-citizens. Your local branch of 
the American Red Cross Society will be glad to 
forward whatever you can give, but give at once. 
Delay means more suffering. 


CHRIST AND THE 


ACCORDING to recent reports, a new attack 
on the Catholic schools has been planned by the 
Hitler Government. Under the Concordat, 
Catholics have a legal right to conduct schools 
for their children, but from the outset the mani- 
acs who hold the balance of power in Germany 
have disregarded the pledge solemnly made to 
the Holy See. What the Government proposes 
is legislation of the Oregon type which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States declared un- 
constitutional some years ago. If the plan now 
before the Hitler bloc is adopted, all children 
will be compelled to attend the atheistic public 
schools. 

On January 22, in a letter dated from Fulda, 
the German Bishops warn their flocks against 
the coming attack and exhort them to stand 
firm. In plain language they point out that the 
right of the Church to found schools is recog- 
nized by the Concordat. “Therefore the German 
Bishops expect all Catholic parents to em- 
phasize this right to freedom of conscience, and 
to use their right to entrust their children to 
Catholic schools.” During the conflict the Bish- 
ops direct that the following prayer be said in 
all the churches: 

Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not.” Our children are threatened. They are to 
be led into schools where they will be held far 
from Thee, and the salvation of their souls will 
be endangered. Therefore, we pray, let not our 
children be taken from Thee. Protect their 
Catholic faith and preserve the Catholic schools. 


—[SS= 
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MR. SLOAN’S TURN 


AFTER rapping John L. Lewis gently over the 
knuckles, President Roosevelt turned his attention 
to Alfred P. Sloan, of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, and administered the same treatment. In both 
instances, the President was fully justified. Mr. 
Sloan would have lost nothing by attending the 
meeting called by ihe Secretary of Labor, and he 
might have gained much. We believe that his at- 
titude on the “sit-down” strike is correct, but as 
the Romans had it, summum ius summa iniuria. 
That is only another way of saying that to insist 
upon one’s rights may work serious injustice. 


ND THE SCHOOL 


Give to all Catholic parents knowledge and 
strength that they may remain loyal to our 
Catholic schools. 

Hear our prayer and let our cry come unto 
Thee. Our help is in the name of the Lord who 
created Heaven and earth. Glory be to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. As it was 
in the beginning, is now and ever shall be. 
Amen. 

Our deepest sympathies go out to our Ger- 
man brethren as we read this touching prayer. 
Our prayers will be joined with theirs that God 
in His infinite might may shield the Catholic 
children, and all the children of Germany, from 
the dangers to Faith and morals which are 
found in the schools conducted by Hitler’s mad- 
men. At the same time, as we deplore condi- 
tions in Germany, we may find in these attacks 
upon Christ and the Christian school a salutary 
warning for ourselves. 

In the United States we have been able to 
maintain our schools without let or hindrance 
from the Government. True, we are taxed doub- 
ly for exercising a right which, at least theo- 
retically, is guaranteed by the Constitution; but 
no law forcing all children into State-controlled 
schools can ever be enacted in the United States. 
What use are we making of the happier condi- 
tions in which Almighty God has placed us? 
Do we all, clergy and laity, support our schools, 
according to our obligation and their merit? 

Let us not forget that Almighty God will hold 
us responsible for the use we make of our lib- 
erty and of our Constitutional rights. 





——S—— 


FLOOD CONTROL 


PLENARY jurisdiction over all navigable streams 
is vested by the Constitution of the United States 
in the Federal Government. By judicial construc- 
tion Congress also has jurisdiction over tributaries 
to the extent necessary to insure full exercise of 
the authority granted by the Constitution. 

How admirably the Federal Government has ful- 
filled the duties thus confided to it can be shown 
by a single fact. In sixty years the Ohio Valley 
alone has had fifty-five disastrous floods. 

For eighty years the Government has studied 
flood-control, and has spent hundreds of millions in 
sporadic carrying out of unrelated plans. For at 
least ten years, specific recommendations for flood- 
control projects in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
have been before Congress. It is perfectly obvious 
that patchwork here and there is simply money 
thrown into the pork barrel of the politicians. What 
is needed is a unified plan for the two great water- 
sheds, embracing levees, reservoirs, headwater 
dikes, re-forestation, and every possible means of 
flood-control which the best engineering science can 
suggest. Only last year, Congress authorized a pro- 
gram to cost $300,000,000, providing for the ex- 
penditure of one-sixth of this sum every year. A 
beginning was to be made by the construction of 
fourteen reservoirs, nine at the headwaters of the 
Ohio, and five along the river between Pittsburgh 
and Cairo. Unfortunately, the Bureau of the Budget 
declined to recommend the expenditure, although 
army engineers said that a control project of this 
type would probably eliminate floods from the Ohio 
Valley, and Congress did not insist. Hence nothing 
was done. 

Possibly the engineers were mistaken in their 
belief that the present floods in the Ohio Valley 
could have been completely averted by the reser- 
voirs, even could they have been constructed last 
year. The point to be stressed here is that Congress 
did nothing at all. Had work begun immediately 
after the floods last March, a program would have 
been inaugurated, and at least some of the suffer- 
ing which has accompanied this highest and most 
disastrous of all the floods that have ravaged the 
Valley could have been avoided. We say nothing 
of the property losses which already amount to 
more than twice the appropriation authorized last 
year by Congress. 

As Mr. Crickett Wainscot showed in these pages 
ten years ago, no one device planted in any water- 
shed can have much influence on the control of 
floods. The engineering problems which are in- 
volved are much too complicated to be solved so 
simply. Years ago, it was thought that flood waters 
could be impounded by reservoirs placed at stra- 
tegic points in the two Valleys. Reservoirs are use- 
ful, even necessary, in the completed plan, but to 
fight a flood by reservoirs alone is like supplying 
buckets when the water pipes break in a house. 
The buckets serve an immediate need, but the rem- 
edy is to turn off the water at the source. Unfor- 
tunately, flood waters cannot be immediately turned 
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off like a city water-tap, but much can be done by 
re-forestation to diminish the suddenness and in- 
tensity of their flow from the hill-sides into the 
rivers. 

Anyone who has traveled through the Ohio Val- 
ley has noted the deeply-gullied hill-sides, shorn of 
grass, bushes, and trees. These are particularly 
notable at the headwaters of the Ohio, but they can 
be seen here and there down the length of the Val- 
ley, particularly, of course, in the vicinity of the 
larger cities. In addition, the fertile lands along the 
river banks have been used for agricultural pur- 
poses, with the result that millions of acres which 
once served to soak up the rains and melting snows 
now serve as an almost leakless chute conveying 
the waters swiftly into the great river. As urban 
dwellers may not know, trees have two uses in flood 
control. By shedding their leaves over a period of 
years, they form a kind of ground-surface sponge 
which holds part of the rain and the melting snow, 
and releases the surplus gradually. In the next 
place, they help to prevent soil erosion, and every 
cubic foot of land washed into a river raises the 
level of the water. 

Two national forests have already been estab- 
lished, one in Pennsylvania, the other in West Vir- 
ginia, under the Weeks Act of 1911. In recent years, 
however, very little progress has been made in 
forestation. But forestation, like any other plan, is 
insufficient taken by itself. An adequate flood-con- 
trol program must provide also for reservoirs and 
detention basins, control of soil erosion, and, as 
F. A. Silcox, chief of the Federal Forest Service, 
has recently written, “modifications in agricultural 
practices.”’ In view of the recent disasters, the Gov- 
ernment’s $300,000,000 program, defeated last year, 
looks puny. Let the Government at once abandon 
forced projects, of no real utility, on which it is 
now throwing money away, and embark on a bil- 
lion-dollar flood-control program for the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys. It will be money well spent. 


THE VICTIMS 


MEANWHILE our sympathy goes out in full meas- 
ure to the citizens of the Ohio Valley. Of some 330,- 
000 inhabitants of the beautiful city of Louisville, 
more than 200,000 have been forced from their 
homes. Pittsburgh, Portsmouth, Cincinnati, Evans- 
ville and Cairo, while suffering in a smaller degree, 
are in great distress. We beg our readers every- 
where to cooperate with the American Red Cross 
and with other societies now working to relieve 
human distress in the Valley. The property loss 
amounts to hundreds of millions, but that is as 
nothing in comparison with the human lives that 
may be lost if your generous help is not immediate- 
ly forthcoming. 

In Louisville, there was for days no water supply, 
except the scantiest, no gas or electricity for heat 
or light, no telephone connection, no railway ser- 
vice. While conditions were not so bad in the other 
cities, there is great distress everywhere. The great- 
est danger is not loss of life by drowning, but death 
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through disease caused by exposure. The lot of old 
people, children and the sick, is particularly dis- 
tressing. They need care immediately, and they will 
need care for weeks to come, for many have lost 
everything. 

The best gift that can be made at once is money, 
and the Red Cross and the other relief agencies will 
accept gratefully even the smallest contributions. 
As for supplies of clothing and of food, since there 
may be some difficulty in transporting them, it is 
advisable to consult the local relief agencies. But 
with your alms, give a prayer to our Father in 
Heaven that He may keep these suffering thousands 
in His protecting arms. 


BLIND 


TOMORROW will be Quinquagesima Sunday, the 
last Sunday before the opening of the holy season 
of Lent. For our meditation, the Church turns us 
to the eighteenth chapter of the Gospel according 
to Saint Luke. In the opening verses Saint Luke 
quotes the words in which Our Lord told the Apos- 
tles, in definite detail, of the sufferings He was 
about to undergo, and of His Resurrection. But 
“they understood none of these things.” Immedi- 
ately thereafter Saint Luke records the striking 
story of the blind man who sat on the roadside 
begging as Our Lord passed with His Apostles into 
Jericho. 

In this blind beggar, we find a picture of the 
darkened understanding of the Apostles at that 
time, and some faint reminder of our fallen nature. 
We are blinded by our passions and by our sins, 
we are poor and in great need, as was the beggar. 
But at this point the parallel ends. 

The blind man knew that he was blind, but often 
we do not know. The blind man could and did beg, 
for he cried out again and again: “Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me.” But we see no reason 
why we should beg. As the Divine Physician Who 
alone can heal us passes into the city, we remain 
there on the roadside, content to go through life 
blind to our faults, blind to our duties, blind to the 
things of God, blind to all that can bring us peace 
on earth and happiness in the world to come. 

Until with the blind man we learn to pray, we 
shall remain blind. Prayer is a means of grace, and 
is morally necessary to our salvation. We cannot 
excuse ourselves by saying that we cannot pray. 
Everyone who has the use of his intellectual facul- 
ties can pray. They need not be keen faculties. God 
will understand our broken syllables, just as a 
mother easily understands her babe’s first lisping 
words. 

With the blind man we can all repeat; “Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me,” and from this 
prayer Our Lord will never turn away. Should this 
direct address seem too intimate and exalted for 
us, we can say with the Publican: “O God, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” Let us forget the Pharisee up 
near the altar telling Almighty God how good he 
is. We pray best when with contrite heart we tell 
God how bad we are. 
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THE WORLD STAGE. Pope Pius continued cheerful 
despite painful fluctuations in his illness. The jour- 
neys in his wheel-chair grew longer as his condition 
warranted. He finally reached the loggia above the 
famous loggia of Raphael and enjoyed the sunshine 
there. He discussed the situation in Germany with 
the delegation of German Cardinals and Bishops; 
sent felicitations to President Roosevelt on his 
inauguration: “The Holy Father sends greetings 
and good wishes for the health and happiness of 
His Excellency, the President, of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
of the members of their family and of the Presi- 
dent’s venerable mother.”. . . The Cabinet crisis 
in Japan persisted. After the fall of the Koki Hirota 
Government, the Emperor requested Kazushige 
Ugaki, former Governor-General of Korea, to or- 
ganize a new Cabinet. The Army opposed his selec- 
tion, refused to cooperate. It appeared that Ugaki 
could not succeed, unless the Army relented toward 
him. . . . Little change occurred around Madrid, but 
in the South, General Franco’s army struck sledge- 
hammer blows against Malaga. Forces operating in 
two columns from Granada battled their way closer 
to the important seaport. . . . Mahatma has been 
applied to Mohandas K. Gandhi for many years. 
It means “great-souled.” Last week Gandhi, leader 
of the Indian Nationalist movement, declared he 
was unworthy of the title, refused to accept it any 
longer. . . . French Premier Blum, speaking in 
Lyons, offered to cooperate with Germany. German 
observers thought Premier Blum was doing a little 
verbal shadow-boxing to impress outside world 
opinion favorably without giving Germany any real 
aid. . .. Note passing continued. Germany and Italy 
replied to the last British request for a ban on 
volunteers to Spain, agreeing to impose a ban ap- 
plicable when guarantees of French and Russian 
withdrawals were obtainable. . . . It is said that 
the Papal Nuncio to Germany, Msgr. Cesare Or- 
senigo protested to the German Government the 
latter’s violation of the Concordat in attempting to 
destroy Catholic schools. 


THE PRESIDENT REBUKES. The President’s first 
rebuke was tossed to John L. Lewis, head of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. The Presi- 
dent’s remark: “there are moments when state- 
ments, conversations and headlines are not in or- 
der,” was the rebuttal to Mr. Lewis’ demand that 
Mr. Roosevelt extend aid to the striking automobile 
workers as return for their aid during the election. 
... His second rebuke was aimed at Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., head of General Motors. A conference in Wash- 
ington with representatives of General Motors and 
the C. I. O. sitting in, failed to reach any agree- 
ment, and Mr. Sloan left Washington, journeyed to 
New York. Secretary of Labor Perkins sought to 


organize another meeting to solve the dispute, but 
Mr. Sloan refused to attend until the “sit-down” 
strikers ceased their occupation of General Motors 
property. President Roosevelt, apropos of this, de- 
clared: . . .“I was not only disappointed in the 
refusal of Mr. Sloan to come down here, but... I 
regarded it as a very unfortunate decision on his 


part.” 


MOUNTING RIveRS. In what appears likely to be 
the most devastating flood in the nation’s history, 
rain-swollen rivers leaped their banks and inun- 
dated sections of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Mississippi. In Cincinnati, the Ohio 
River rose to nearly eighty feet, an all-time peak, 
and covered twenty-five square miles of Cincin- 
nati’s streets with a muddy sea. Some 55,000 were 
driven from their homes, crowded under indescrib- 
ably trying conditions in schools, churches and pub- 
lic buildings. The property, wage and business loss 
in the State was estimated at more than $38,000,- 
000. . . . Coast Guardsmen rescued citizens from 
trees and floating buildings. . . . Pollution of the 
waters raised an acute drinking water problem. 
Fires broke out. Anti-disease serums were admin- 
istered on a wholesale scale to combat the threat 
of disease from the fearful exposure brought to 
thousands by the swirling waters. City Manager 
Dykstra was named “disaster dictator” of the city. 
. . . In Louisville, Ky., the water reached a stage 
at 57.1, a crest of 10.4 feet above the record of 
46.7 in 1884. . . . The power disappeared and the 
flooded city was plunged in darkness. Looting broke 
out and the authorities called for help. Military rule 
went into effect. The exhausted local police and 
National Guardsmen welcomed the arrival of United 
States troops and policemen from distant cities, 
some of whom came from localities as far distant 
as Philadelphia. . . . Scarlet fever, typhoid, measles, 
influenza appeared. . . . Some 230,000 of the city’s 
330,000 population were rendered homeless. Sani- 
tary conditions forced the burial of bodies without 
identification in cemetery trenches. The known dead 
were placed at 133, but that other bodies would be 
discovered after the flood waters recede was con- 
sidered certain. The damage to the metropolitan 
area was estimated at $100,000,000. . . . In Paducah, 
Ky., eighty per cent of the city was submerged, 
and rescuers were compelled to evacuate 25,000 
from their homes in boats. . . . In hundreds of other 
towns and in rural sections, similar scenes of terror 
were enacted. .. . At Cairo, Ill., a veritable army 
of men sweated to raise their levee sufficiently high 
and seemed to have succeeded. The swollen river 
rushed by at the level of the city’s street lights, 
just fifteen inches below the top of the concrete 
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wall. ... In Washington, army engineers drew ten- 
tative plans for evacuating whole areas of popula- 
tion along the Mississippi in the event that the 
turgid waters should threaten the levees along the 
river’s southern reaches. . . . The Federal Govern- 
ment mobilized its forces on a war-time basis to 
relieve suffering in the flood-stricken Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys. President Roosevelt created a spe- 
cial flood board consisting of the heads of the relief 
agencies, installed Harry L. Hopkins in a vacant 
White House office to act as coordinating director. 
... Altogether, about 900,000 were homeless in the 
flooded area. The total number of deaths, caused 
directly and indirectly by the swollen rivers, cannot 
be calculated until after the waters have receded 
sufficiently for a search to be made. 


NAzI PERSECUTION. The Nazi anti-Catholic per- 
secution was intensified. ... Adolf Wagner, Bavari- 
an Minister of Education, forbade church services 
on Sunday except between 7 and 9 A.M., lest such 
services interfere with the pagan Hitler Youth ex- 
ercises. . . . Herr Wagner boasted the gulf between 
the Church and the State is constantly widening. 
... Otto Bauer, head of the Nazi League for Secular 
Schools, attacked the Catholic Hierarchy for de- 
fending the Catholic schools in their recent pastoral, 
prophesying the disappearance of the confessional 
schools is inevitable, that the Bishops are waging 
a hopeless fight. . . . Enormous pressure was being 
applied to civil servants in an effort to compel them 
to register their children in the anti-Catholic 
schools. Hitler Youth campaigners and the Nazi 
Black Guards staged a house-to-house canvass, in- 
timidating parents who wanted to keep their chil- 
dren in Catholic schools. . . . The German Bishops 
issued another pastoral letter in which they accused 
the German Government with obtaining illegal 
school election majorities for the suppression of 
Catholic schools. In these parent elections, the Bish- 
ops declared, the parents have no freedom of choice 
and the election itself is without basis in law. The 
Bishops describe the new Nazi schools as deliberate- 
ly designed “to suffocate Catholicism and the Chris- 
tian Faith,” and reveal that coercion is being em- 
ployed against Catholic laity, particularly civil ser- 
vants, to force them to place their children in the 
pagan schools and even to leave the Church them- 
selves. 


Moscow REIGN OF TERROR. Ina green-walled room 
of the former Nobles’ Club in Moscow, another 
fantastic Soviet “trial” got under way. Among the 
seventeen defendants were many who back in 1917 
formed Lenin’s general staff. There were Karl 
Radek, who not long ago was the recognized mouth- 
piece of Soviet foreign affairs; L. Serebriakov, for- 
mer president of the Amtorg in New York in 1929; 
Gregory Sokolnikov, former Commissar of Finance 
and Ambassador to Great Britain; N. I. Muralov, a 
former commander in the Red Army; Gregory Piat- 
akov, former Assistant Commissar for Heavy In- 
dustry. The prisoners were accused of almost every 
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imaginable subversive activity against the Soviet 
Government, under the leadership of the exiled 
Leon Trotsky. Among the things they were sup- 
posed to covet was the overthrow of the Moscow 
regime, the restoration of capitalism; incitement of 
war with Germany and Japan and generous terri- 
torial concessions to them both; the assassination 
of Soviet leaders and a general campaign of terror- 
ism and sabotage. All the accused pleaded guilty to 
everything. Piatakov described an alleged visit he 
paid to Leon Trotsky in Norway. He flew over from 
Germany and had a nice long talk with Leon Trot- 
sky. Trotsky told him of an alliance he had just 
made with Rudolf Hess, one of Hitler’s leading 
henchmen, whereby Trotsky was to hand over the 
Ukraine to Germany in return for German support 
in upsetting Stalin. Japan was to get the Soviet 
Maritime and Amur Provinces, and if Japan were 
to get entangled in a war with the United States, 
the Trotskyites were to extend Japan appreciable 
aid. . . . Some of the defendants told of a certain 
Mr. X, a Japanese intelligence officer. Mr. X and the 
prisoners discussed methods of infecting Russian 
troop-trains, food-supply depots, sanitary stations 
with bacilli to cause highly contagious diseases. .. . 
Radek confessed: “Trotsky concluded that only a 
defeat in war could bring us to power. Hence we 
decided to do all possible to assist Germany and 
Japan toward that end.” He sought to sabotage 
the entire Soviet railroad system, he declared... . 
Vladimir Romm, former Washington correspondent 
for the Jzvestia told the court he knew all about the 
terrorist plot. He said he carried five letters from 
Radek to Trotsky. On one eventful evening, he went 
over the whole situation with Trotsky in a dark 
alley in Paris. . . . Ivan Alexandrovitch Kniazev, 
another defendant, confessed he had caused as far 
as he could remember something like 3,500 train 
wrecks during the years 1935 and 1936. . . . The 
general impression from the stories of the prisoners 
was that they had been focussing their attentions 
the last few years on such matters as scattering 
bacteria all over Russia; wrecking all the trains; 
assassinations; getting up wars with Germany and 
Japan. . . . Trotsky’s son, resident in Russia, was 
arrested. It was thought he would be put on trial. 
. .. Pacing up and down his room in the home of 
the Mexican artist, Rivera, Leon Trotsky, between 
bursts of anger, issued statements concerning the 
trial. . .. He described the arrest of his son as “an 
act of personal vengeance totally in keeping with 
the spirit of Stalin. They will impose insufferable 
tortures upon him with the purpose of extorting 
from him a confession to horrible and impossible 
crimes. Stalin desires a confession of my own son 
against me.”. . . Mr. Trotsky pointed out that the 
only evidence in the Moscow trial was the confes- 
sions of the prisoners. He suggested an impartial 
international tribunal to hear the case; asked that 
Piatakov’s alleged visit to him be investigated by 
this tribunal before they shoot Piatakov. Trotsky 
said the Stalin regime is going “Bonapartist,” is 
engaged in liquidating all the old Bolsheviki lead- 
ers. If the trial last August had been convincing, 
there would be no need of this present trial, he said. 
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SUPERB? ABSURD? 


EDITOR: As a lover of Gerard Hopkins, I cannot 
possibly allow to go unchallenged Father Thorn- 
ton’s essay on the poet (January 23). 

Father Thornton has wofully misconceived Hop- 
kins and has therefore mis-reacted to his poetry. 
If there ever has been a poet who can be appre- 
ciated only by his mystical congeners, it is Hop- 
kins. Beyond doubt, Father Thornton is an excel- 
lent scholar and a holy priest, but he definitely has 
no sympathy of temperament with Gerard Hopkins. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins was not a great tech- 
nician at all. He is the greatest Christian poet who 
has ever written in any of the European vernacu- 
lar languages. Dante is his nearest competitor for 
this specialistic title; but Hopkins is purer than 
Dante; less adulterated with ego: the lustral water 
of the spirit shines out in Hopkins more unclouded 
than in Dante. 

About Gerard’s prosodic theorizing: it is very in- 
tricate, indeed, and very plausible. But it’s nothing, 
really, but fancy cerebration with no more rela- 
tionship to his poetry than Freud’s theorizings have 
to the human personality. 

Which of the greatest has not had some crotchet 
of a technical theory? Did not Poe deliver himself 
of some absurd system of vatical casuistry? Did 
not Verlaine? Did not Goethe? 

The truth seems to be this: Hopkins was clumsy 
with rhyme and metre, but just bursting with mat- 
ter to express. He does not swim in the atmosphere 
of verse easily. He is no Swinburne, bounding 
away on the wings of sing-song. But there is a very 
beauty in clumsiness itself and Hopkins, at his in- 
frequent best, achieved his glories right through 
the cloud of his clumsiness. He always seems to 
have been ashamed of this clumsiness and he ob- 
viously invented his theory of “sprung rhythm” to 
explain away his clumsiness and his consequent (it 
wasn’t at all his membership in the Society of 
Jesus) hesitation in putting pen to paper. 

But to call Hopkins a minor poet, as Father 
Thornton does, is a literary outrage. His residual 
quantity is small compared to that of, let us say, 
Wordsworth. But poetry is surely not salami: to be 
measured by the yard. 

Someone said about Pater: “He wrote about 
beautiful things beautifully.” Exactly this can be 
written about Hopkins. But the beauties of which 
Hopkins discourses are not the beauties of sensu- 
ous things, as with Pater and Swinburne and Mal- 
larmé. Because these latter begin and end with 
peripheral loveliness, den farbigen Abglanz, an at- 
mosphere of corruption finally begins to exude 
from their work. 

In the case of Hopkins, the subject matter of his 


best sublime flashes lies somewhere in the far field 
of mystic Christ-knowledge. These flashes Hopkins 
can only convey to those who are—with him—deep- 
ly lost in Christ. No man writing so fiercely about 
the central grandeur of the universe (“The world 
is charged with the grandeur of God!’’) can be 
dubbed a minor poet, to be cataloged with such 
esthetical pups as Oscar Wilde and Jules Laforgue 
and the kosher Nordic, Heinrich Heine. These 
broths of boys all write about pretty things pret- 
tily and it doesn’t make much difference really if 
they do smack out a disproportionate number of 
foul balls. But with Hopkins, his very choice of 
topic compels that anyone writing about him pro- 
nounce him either a grand major or a thwacking 
flop. You cannot be a minor poet when you write 
about God Almighty: you must be be either superb 
or absurd. 

Mr. John Gould Fletcher, who is an ex-bohemian 
Protestant, cannot possibly “get’’ Gerard. Nor can 
any Marxist from Oxford, no matter how learned 
and British. Nor can any gent critic who lives with- 
in six blocks of Greenwich Village. 

And it’s just too bad that even Father Thornton 
didn’t get the point. 
New York City DAVID GORDON 
EDITOR: Father Thornton’s paper presents a de- 
lightful and convincing thesis; but that is not the 
whole story by any means. The poetic leap from 
Heaven-Haven to The Wreck of the Deutschland 
is wonderful. I think Hopkins states just as ex- 
plicitly the dark night of his spirit (as Father 
Thornton’s example of the explicit declaration of 
the dark night of his art) in a letter he wrote to 

Dixon in 1883: 
I see no grounded prospect of my ever doing much, 

not only in poetry but in anything at all. At times I 

do feel this sadly and bitteriy, but it is God’s will. 

Father Geoffrey Bliss has done some interesting 
things, as you know quite well, in the rearranging 
of On a piece of music, and The Woodlark (Month, 
Feb., 1936, and June, 1936). It ought to make the 
Phares and the Fletchers sit up and take notice. 
Let us keep our Hopkins where Father D’Arcy has 
placed him, as one of the greatest nineteenth cen- 
tury poets—a major poet who belongs to all ages. 

Boston, Mass. 

SISTER BERCHMANS LOUISE, S.N.D. 


DEPLORES FIGHTS 


EDITOR: I just received my January 23 copy of 
AMERICA, and I am disgusted with what I read on 
page 380 under the caption, A Further Comment, 
Father Feeney’s answer to Father Thornton. 
There are enough people outside the Catholic 
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church damning priests and nuns and especially the 
Jesuits, without the columns of AMERICA being used 
as a battle ground to stage a fight between two 
Jesuits. 

I certainly am one reader who wishes you would 
keep your quarrels to yourselves. If you Jesuits 
want to fight among yourselves, do so behind walls 
and not in AMERICA, which is supposed to teach 
Catholic doctrines, and defend the church and 
priests against the enemies from outside. As I said, 
I’m just disgusted, and if I read any more write-ups 
in AMERICA of any fights between Jesuits, Ill ask 
you to take my name off the list of subscribers, and 
instead of reading your paper will substitute prize 
fight stories. 

I hope you will take this criticism in the spirit it 
is given. I imagine you will receive some more let- 

-ters from other readers, expressing their disap- 
proval. 

Chicago, Ill. DISGUSTED SUBSCRIBER. 

(Worse, still. Father Thornton is not a Jesuit. 
EDITOR.) 


IT IS PRINTED 


EDITOR: I am a great admirer of AMERICA, which 
I believe to be one of the few politically non-partisan 
Catholic periodicals in the United States. However, 
why can you not show the same sanity in dealing 
with the employe and employer? Why must we 
have such ill-informed articles as Father Blakely’s 
(January 16), and why are you always willing to 
print letters from correspondents about the cruel 
treatment of the American workingman! I cannot 
speak for conditions in other parts of the country, 
but being a native Detroiter, not possessed of a 
nickel’s worth of stock in any automobile company, 
I beieve I am right in saying that the automobile 
companies pay and treat their employes better than 
any other employers in the world. 

As an insurance salesman, I have frequently gone 

into the homes of these men, and find they all have 
cars (even our welfare people drive up for their 
dole in cars, which they hide in alleys); vacuum 
cleaners; washing machines; radios; and many 
other devices to lighten labor. Many of them are 
putting their children through college, even though 
the children may not have the ability to grasp a 
full high-school course. Also, very few of these 
families are dependent on the earnings of the father 
of the family; many have sons and daughters work- 
ing in the same factory or other places of employ- 
ment, and their combined incomes run into a tidy 
sum. 
I think the clergy have gone crazy on quoting 
the Papal encyclicals, without stopping to consider 
just where and when they apply. They certainly are 
being lived up to, I believe, in most cases, by the 
automobile companies which not only pay well, but 
whose factories are the last word in efficiency and 
comforts for the worker. 

As this letter will probably offend many of your 
subscribers, I have little hope of it being printed. 

Detroit, Mich. MARIE LESLIE SEYMOUR 
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SPANISH AID 


EDITOR: Enclosed is a full page advertisement 
from the Medical Review of Reviews calling for 
recruits for the so-called “American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy.” What such an adv. could be 
doing in a medical journal is hard to say except that 
this journal is well known for its championship of 
such Socialistic and Communistic things as state 
medicine and birth control. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Chairman of the organ- 
ization is Bishop Robert L. Paddock; the Vice Chair- 
man, John Dewey; and the Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, Samuel Guy Inman. If I recall 
rightly the last named was one of the President’s 
party to the Buenos Aires Peace Conference. Yet, 
expressly against the President’s will and the efforts 
of Congress, he is sponsoring intervention in the 
civil war in Spain. 

But since the Leftists are not worried about 
neutrality but actively engaged in helping their Red 
confreres in Spain, is it not about time that we 
do something more than merely talk about the situ- 
ation in Spain? At every meeting of the Leftists in 
this country actual money is collected for “the 
cause.” But when we held a lecture here on the 
“Causes of the Spanish Revolt,” and invited sym- 
pathizers to contribute to the Nationalist cause not 
a cent was collected. Why can’t we organize a group 
similar to the one above, an organization of “‘Ameri- 
can Friends of Christian Spain’’ not only to combat 
the propaganda spread abroad through the Ameri- 
can press by them but also to give tangible help to 
the Christian people of Spain? 

Mobile, Ala. P. H. YANCEY, S.J. 


SISTERS SEEK SOULS 


EDITOR: The “Worried Pastor” asked (November 
14): “Can any modern, up to date city slicker 
pastor tell me what to do?” We, of course, are not 
pastors, but a community dedicated to the work of 
reaching those souls who are not reached by the 
clergy or the teaching Sisterhoods. 

What would the worried, or any, pastor think 
of the following proposition? Would Sisters, in secu- 
lar clothes, surrounded by mission-trained volun- 
teers, systematically organizing individualized ac- 
tivities appealing to the different types of definitely 
unspiritual persons, have any effect? Extensive 
home visitation would have to supply the personal 
factor so highly thought of by Cardinal Newman 
as an effective instrument for bringing people back 
to God. A Sisterhood founded for this purpose gives 
in its spiritual life the motivation for the factors 
necessary to success, for women are better fitted 
for this work in which tact, patience and ingenuity 
play such a part. 

We, the Social Mission Sisters, have been work- 
ing in four different places in Cleveland, and we feel 
that by getting more vocations and more financial 
assistance, a net could be spread by which a great 
many souls could be saved. 

Cleveland, Ohio SOCIAL MISSION SISTERS 
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JOYCE KILMER: 
OFF THE RECORD 


HENRY C. WATTS 








DURING the last two years of his literary career 
in New York, Joyce Kilmer hired as his clerk or 
follower a broken-down and hard-up Englishman. 
This latter has little or nothing to do with this nar- 
rative, but he had a profound veneration for Kilmer 
combined with some skill in effacing himself, and 
he was possibly better acquainted with some of the 
less known aspects of Joyce Kilmer’s life than were 
the poet’s own friends. 

Kilmer was by no means unknown when he be- 
came a Catholic. But the Catholic journals, with 
their customary flair for getting the wrong bull by 
the horns, created a great deal of publicity by stat- 
ing that the editor of the Literary Digest had been 
received into the Church. Joyce Kilmer was never 
editor of the Literary Digest. During the period of 
his life now being considered, he was poetry editor 
of the Literary Digest and staff writer on the New 
York Times Sunday Magazine. Quite a little kudos 
came to both these publications from Kilmer’s con- 
nection, and in return he received from them a 
paltry pittance that in these days would have 
aroused the scorn of a home relief client. The best 
literary fee Kilmer ever had was from a Jew in the 
garment and suit trade, who paid him generously 
for an article on the most excellent social welfare 
scheme he had put into operation for his workers. 
Otherwise, whenever Joyce Kilmer’s finances were 
in a robust condition, that condition was due more 
to his work as a lecturer than to any monetary re- 
turns from the two New York publications. 

At that, it might have been worse had either 
Joyce Kilmer or his clerk been practical go-get- 
ters. But they were content. On occasions Kilmer 
touched his clerk for a trifle; and, again, the clerk 
sometimes touched his boss for fifty cents or a 
dollar. As Kilmer was fond of saying: “The main 
usefulness of a secretary is being able to borrow 
from him when the occasion arises.” 

Joyce Kilmer’s fame chiefly rests on his being 
a poet, and this sketch does not pretend to recall 
him in his better known aspects. As a poet, he does 
not rank with those of the first rank: in crafts- 
manship Aline Kilmer’s poetry is of a far higher 
order. But if Kilmer was not a great poet, he was 


one of the most sincere poets the world of letters 
has ever known. His poems Trees, The Robe of 
Christ, and the Soldier’s Prayer are nearer to per- 
fection of expression than many of his other poems. 
The Robe of Christ did not, for unknown reasons, 
prove acceptable to American editors. But its 
beauty was quickly sensed by Cecil Chesterton 
whilst he was in the United States, and he was glad 
to have it, publishing it in the now defunct New 
Witness. Kilmer had little, if any, respect for free 
verse, so-called, particularly that of the Amy Lowell 
school. But as a sort of literary lark he wrote The 
Blue Valentine in free verse form, and to his great 
surprise it proved to be a success. 

As a man, the most distinguishing characteristic 
of Joyce Kilmer was his rigid self-discipline and his 
devotion to duty. He loved life, and he lived it fully 
and completely. It was not often that he was obliged 
to lunch alone, which he hated doing; and when he 
had no luncheon engagement, as often as not he 
commanded his secretary to attend him to lunch, 
which saw them both back again on the New York 
Times at work any time up to about four in the 
afternoon. During the whole of Lent it was another 
matter, and no Carthusian or Trappist was a more 
rigid ascetic than was Joyce Kilmer. 

The outstanding instance of his devotion to duty 
was the time when, whilst crossing the railroad 
tracks at Mahwah, in New Jersey, where he was 
then living, he was knocked down by a locomo- 
tive engine. He was taken to the nuns’ hospital at 
Suffern, where it was found that some of his ribs 
had been fractured. It was the day on which he 
was obliged to turn in his weekly article. 

A telephone call was put through to his clerk in 
New York, instructing him to get out to Suffern. 
It was an insufferably hot day in July, and on 
reaching the hospital the secretary had to wait 
until the surgeon had finished with Kilmer. 

The surgeon had administered morphine to 
deaden the pain of the broken ribs, and Joyce 
Kilmer was still somewhat drowsy from its effect. 
He instructed his clerk to get ready to take his 
dictation, and then he began to dictate a literary 
interview from the notes he had prepared. As the 
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effects of the opiate began to wear off Joyce Kilmer 
would sink back on his pillow, overcome by the pain 
caused by his accident. At times he could speak, 
perhaps, no more than half a dozen words. The heat 
of the day seemed to aggravate his pains and occa- 
sionally he would wearily close his eyes completely 
exhausted. But his will carried him through, and 
after what must have been three hours or so of 
agonizing torture to him, and anxiety to his secre- 
tary and the nurse, he lay back on his pillow, closed 
his eyes in complete exhaustion, and exclaimed: 
“That is all.” Then informing his secretary how to 
get the manuscript into the hands of the compos- 
ing room foreman, he told him to get back to New 
York. The article was in the hands of the composers 
that night, complete as Joyce Kilmer had dictated 
it from his hospital bed, and it appeared in the next 
number of the Times Magazine. 

That, it is submitted here, is a telling instance of 
Joyce Kilmer’s devotion to duty and loyalty to the 
newspaper for which he wrote. He was some weeks 
in the hospital, and carried on his literary work 
from his sick bed, and even prevailed upon some 
of his interviewees to go out to Suffern to be inter- 
viewed there. 

In his jovial moments Joyce Kilmer could be very 
merry indeed, and play the fool heartily, too, if 
he happened to be in the mood. His absurd progress 
along Fifth Avenue is probably one of the unknown 
incidents of his life. One day in the early summer 
of 1917, he and a friend lunched at the Plaza at 
Fifty-ninth Street, and after lunch they hired a 
conveyance to drive them along Fifth Avenue, 
where Kilmer had an appointment at the office of 
a rather staid Catholic gentleman. That was before 
the day of the traffic lights. 

The conveyance used on this progress, which 
must have been hired from some side street, was 
an ancient and dingy four-wheeled victoria, from 
which the paint had long before peeled off. It was 
drawn by a skinny, flea-bitten nag, whose bones 
stuck out so prominently that one could have hung 
one’s hat on them. On the box seat was the driver, 
an elderly disconsolate coachman who had seen 
better days, dressed in a frowsy bottle-green 
“prince albert” that had once been black. He wore 
an aged top-hat that was of the same vintage as 
his livery. In this ridiculous carriage Joyce Kilmer 
and his friend (now dead) were slowly driven along 
Fifth Avenue in the direction of Forty-second 
Street. Absolutely composed, without the slightest 
trace of a smile on their faces, these two lolled back 
at their ease in the victoria, smoking cigars and 
benignly turning to gaze at the pedestrians on the 
sidewalks who were convulsed with laughter at the 
spectacle of this amazing equipage. At Forty-sec- 
ond Street, Kilmer, in a lordly manner, ordered the 
coachman to stop, and the two descended from the 
tottering contraption hardly able to restrain their 
chuckles at the sensation they had caused along 
the, then, sedate Fifth Avenue. 

Of course, all this has nothing whatsoever to do 
with Joyce Kilmer as a literateur. All that is being 
attempted now is to relate some of the less well 
known incidents in his life. It gave him untold de- 
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light to send his clerk out on errands on behalf 
of the domestic ménage of the Kilmer family, and 
the more embarassed the unfortunate clerk was, 
the greater was the gusto that spread over the 
chubby countenance of Joyce Kilmer as he insisted 
that such and such a thing must be done. Once on 
his arrival at the New York Times he produced a 
battered doll from his valise, and ordered his sec- 
retary straightway to go uptown to have a new 
head fixed on the doll. On another occasion he 
handed over a baby shoe—there were babies in the 
family then—and directed the blushing clerk to go 
to a certain store devoted to the sale of baby things, 
and get a pair like to the sample. The man objected. 
But Kilmer thrust him out of the office, with ill- 
concealed chuckles, and said that the experience 
was a good one, anyway, and might come in useful 
later on. At any rate, it is on record that the clerk 
meekly went out and returned with a pair of knit- 
ted baby’s bootees. 

How or in whet conditions Joyce Kilmer com- 
posed his poetry, possibly no one knows. Probably 
a deal of it was first tried out on the train, as he 
commuted between his home and New York. That 
this is very likely is shown in the fact that there 
are in existence rough pencil drafts of several of 
his later poems. 

His prose writing was done under conditions that 
would have driven the average writer to distrac- 
tion. His method was usually to get clear in his 
mind just exactly what he wished to say, and then 
with the help of a page or so of queer hieroglyphics, 
which no one but he could ever hope to understand, 
he was ready to give expression to his thoughts. 

He did not ask for undisturbed quietness; indeed, 
almost all his literary interviews were written 
whilst all kinds of deafening noises were going on 
around. It was only for a short time that he had 
an office to himself; usually he had to share an 
office with at least one other man. But what Kilmer 
had to have was space. Telephones might be ring- 
ing all around him, persons might be talking in the 
room, which they frequently did; every sort of dis- 
traction might abound, but if he had space in which 
to walk back and forth, then he could freely dic- 
tate. He would walk up and down, perfectly clear 
in his mind what form the particular piece of writ- 
ing was to take, and his clerk, who knew no short- 
hand, took the dictation down on the typewriter as 
fast as Kilmer dictated. His utterance was not very 
rapid, and he seemed to have the entire thing clear- 
ly planned in his mind, even down to the punctua- 
tion. And when his dictating came to an end, the 
article was found to be complete and quite ready 
for the printers. The flow of his thought was 
smooth, and provided that nothing happened to 
interfere with his walking up and down the floor 
of his office, he was never at a loss for the exact 
word or phrase. On the other hand, if anything 
happened to prevent his continuous walking back 
and forth, his mind seemed unable to give expres- 
sion to what he was planning, and more than once 
he completely abandoned any attempt to dictate a 
piece of prose writing until he could have a clear 
floor space for his perambulation. 




















BOOKS 


WAKE OF THE 
FOUR HORSEMEN 


Invasion. By Maxence Van Der Meersch. Translated 

by Gerard Hopkins. The Viking Press. $3 
HORROR, disgust and a fierce resentment against war 
are the mingled emotions this war-novel will leave with 
the reader. It is not a story of actual combat, but of the 
lives of French peasants who, early in 1915, came under 
the rule of the invading German army. The huge devas- 
tating war-machine swept through their towns and vil- 
lages while they sought safety in cellars. When they 
emerged, it was to behold their lovely countryside in 
northeastern France ruined, and a military organiza- 
tion left behind to govern. An experiment in socialism 
was attempted by the authorities, but the continual ship- 
ping of gold, raw materials and manufactured products 
back to Germany soon reduced the whole neighborhood 
to direst poverty, and the people to desperation. 

In such terrible conditions, hope, patriotism, morals 
and religion disintegrated almost universally. There are 
some pages of heroic lives in the book, of men and 
women like the tax-collector, Marellis, the priest Senne- 
villiers, the washer-woman Annie, who were tried in the 
fire and surely proved true gold; but most of the long 
story is a grim description of failure. The lives of the 
poor wretches are pictured with stark reality. The inva- 
sion brought fearful things, and these, the author, a na- 
tive of one of the invaded towns, tells in revolting detail. 

There is no attempt made to paint the Germans as 
monsters of cruelty, just as there is no effort to idealize 
the French as heroic and of finer spiritual character. 
There are kind and human Germans in the book, and 
there are scheming, almost ghoulish Frenchmen. Clear- 
ly the author is concerned with telling a story very real 
to him. No case-book of a social worker in the worst 
slums of any city in the world would record deeper hu- 
man depravity than invasion brought to this corner of 
la belle France. Ropert A. HEWITT 


A HALO 
FOR A HERO 


GENERAL GRANT’s Last Stanp. By Horace Green. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 
THE precise value of Mr. Green’s new biography rests 
in its limitations. The book is by no means a complete 
and definitive work, nor is it for the most part based on 
primary sources. The author attempts only to reinter- 
pret General Grant’s character in the light of some hun- 
dred hitherto unpublished letters and notes written to 
his physician, Dr. J. H. Douglas, during the Civil War 
hero’s final race against death and financial ruin. Gen- 
eral Grant’s Last Stand is a vivid picture of the last two 
years of an eventful life, two years in which he held 
out against the fatal cancer while he re-lived, in the 
writing of his memoirs, all the battles of the Civil War, 
the stinging rebukes of fortune, victories and defeats— 
a physical and moral battleground recalled in flashbacks 
as dramatic and moving as those in a work of art. 

We meet General Grant as he begins to write his 
memoirs in the attempt to save his family from financial 
dependence. Condemned to death, he wearily turns back 
to a story now well known, to unhappy days as a subal- 
tern in the West, to his servitude in a Galena country 
store, to his first command in the Illinois militia, to 


Shiloh, Donelson, Vicksburg, to the Wilderness and Ap- 
pomattox Court House. Disease advanced with every 
thousand words. The memoirs not only reveal Grant as 
a successful soldier who was scrupulously fair to his 
associates and his opponents, but a man of magnificent 
physical courage and of rugged moral grandeur. 

The notes written to Dr. Douglas sometimes comment 
upon his physical condition; more often than not they 
shed light upon the history he was composing. What- 
ever were his failings as commander of the armies, 
and later as President of the United States, and still 
later as the dupe of the remarkable Fernando Ward, 
however poorly his last years compare with those of 
Robert E. Lee, no one can read this revelation of his 
character without sympathizing with him in his sorrow. 
Mr. Green is frankly for canonization. He sees in Grant 
a man of limited intellectual attainments but of great 
sincerity and courage, a man who lacked grace in execu- 
tion but one who never failed to execute, a man who 
thought in terms of objectives rather than objections. 
Consequently he communicates a welcome warmth to his 
writings, a rhetorical zest which will undoubtedly ir- 
ritate some professional historians and stimulate his 
readers. General Grant’s Last Stand is an interesting 
and readable biography. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


MORE BIOGRAPHY 
AND WORSE HISTORY 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE Lost REVOLUTION. By 

Ralph Roeder. The Viking Press. $3.75 
THE author of The Man of the Renaissance has written 
another book likely to gain a measure of welcome in 
certain quarters. It is written in a somewhat chiseled 
style. Epigram (of a sort) and startling innuendo 
abound. If there is neither magic nor music in Mr. 
Roeder’s prose, there is, at least, plenty of alliteration: 
“... While they paraded their piety, she pursued her pur- 
pose,” and things like that. 

No fresh light is shed on either the facts of Cather- 
ine’s life or the character of her motives. In fact, there 
is surprisingly little about Catherine at all. The book is, 
unfortunately, an attempt at history. And for this Mr. 
Roeder was ill-prepared. Clio does not live in tin-pan 
alley. Nor can the stale leavings of “illuminist” pam- 
phleteers, eked out by a smattering of dialectical mate- 
rialism, serve as a palatable substitute for the findings 
of historical research. 

One illustration will more than suffice. Mr. Roeder 
has something to say about Loyola and the Jesuits. It 
may be he does not know that there are now available 
volumes and volumes of documenta giving us, among 
other things, every word that proceeded from the pen 
of Saint Ignatius. There is, likewise, a full shelf of first- 
rate scientific studies based on these documents. Closing 
his eyes to all this evidence, Mr. Roeder sinks back, dar- 
ingly, to what can only be called (in one of his own 
phrases) “belief . . . unquestioning, unlimited, irresponsi- 
ble, hypnotic.” He copies out, from the Encyclopédistes, 
slavishly, the whole rigmarole: “Loyola...curious, un- 
conscious combination of worldliness and austerity, burn- 
ing with religious zeal, but devoid of spiritual voca- 
tion... who had hypnotized himself by mortification and 
discipline, by hallucination and study, by mental and 
physical ordeals, by indomitable determination, into be- 
lief that he had found a substitute for it (that is, the 
profession of soldier) in religion, who dedicated his life 
to the service of what he did not understand, and who 
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founded a Society to rationalize and propagate his sterile 
activity, was one of those natures destined to be the 
serf of an obsession. . . . His conversion was forced, an 
act neither of reason nor revelation nor of spontaneous 
emotion, but of will. .. . Faith was produced by formula, 
by the pragmatic method: act first, think afterwards; 
belief is a habit moulded by behavior; truth is a trained 
response; if faith should not follow, there are the 
Spiritual Exercises; if still it should not follow, there 
is the superior to think for the subordinate. . . . The 
moral mongrel, with his Spanish breeding and his Asi- 
atic soul. . . . The Council raised questions; the Jesuit 
stifled them. The Inquisition punished opinion; the Jesuit 
prevented it. The systematic credulity inculcated by the 
Society. . . .” And so on. 

Systematic credulity. The Documenta are still avail- 
able for Mr. Roeder’s inspection. But good “proletarian” 
as he is, no doubt he feels that opinion must not be 
stifled. GERALD G. WALSH 


GROWING TREND 
OF DECADENCE 


THE Story oF THE OrcHESTRA. By Paul Bekker. W. W. 

Norton and Co. $3.50 
THE most fascinating feature of Paul Bekker’s Story 
of the Orchestra, is the careless rapture with which the 
author expresses his opinions. The man does not care 
what he says. For example, he dismisses that present 
idol of the American musical public, Arturo Toscanini, 
with a few paragraphs. He admits indifferently that 
Toscanini is a great conductor, but he adds that Tos- 
canini’s ideal of the conductor is that he is “the obedient 
mouthpiece of the composer, nothing else.” He assures 
us that Toscanini is the last of the line of great con- 
ductors, and that there will be no more of them for the 
present, because no great orchestral music is now being 
written—and here, of course, he is right again. 

In passing he tosses a small barb at another of our 
friends, Furtwaengler, whose original musical sincerity, 
he says, has given way to superficial virtuosity. But he 
takes up the cudgels almost passionately for Liszt and 
Meyerbeer, who “seem to be infected with a power of 
malediction, so that any one who speaks of them with 
admiration runs the risk of losing his own reputation.” 
He is most interesting when he writes of the great com- 
poser, Wagner. 

In considering the great orchestra leaders of the past, 
and the development of orchestral composition and con- 
ducting, Mr. Bekker discusses the classic orchestra of 
Haydn, the dynamic orchestra of Beethoven, the orches- 
tra of romantic illusion, the virtuoso orchestra, the 
decadent orchestra (of Brahms and Mahler, and there 
will be some loud speaking over that!), the “art-for-art’s- 
sake” orchestra, and the mechanistic orchestra of the 
present time. The adjectives are all his. His conclusions, 
though often startling, are always knowledgeable; and 
his book is a needed contribution to the present musical 
period of which he justly holds a rather low opinion. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Tue SaInts AND SociaL WorK. By Mary Elizabeth 
Walsh, Ph.D. The Preservation of the Faith. $2. 
THE deductive study of Catholic social action already 
familiar to many in Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey’s Fire on 
the Earth, is complemented by this inductive work of Dr. 
Walsh. The former book inquires into the principles of 
social work as laid down in Holy Scripture, the Fathers 
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of the Church and in Papal Encyclicals, especially those 
since the time of Leo XIII; Dr. Walsh studies twenty- 
five saints and beati of the nineteenth century, their 
reverence for the poor, their voluntary poverty, the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy personal and spiritual 
performed by them, and thus she discovers certain laws 
governing the spirit and method in use among Catholic 
social workers. 

Naturalistic philanthropy, motivated by merely hu- 
man sympathy, tends to be condescending; supernatural 
Christian charity receives the poor and “socially inade- 
quate” as equals, potential equals or superiors in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Indeed, since Christ identifies 
Himself with the poor (Mt. 25. 40), there is no room for 
condescension. Difference of method is not so great, once 
understood this divergence of principle; religious con- 
gregations, for example, were founded instead of secular 
organizations by “the twenty-five.” 

Although Dr. Walsh says that we should affirm the 
principles of the Saints, even though our adherence be 
weak, yet this note of genuine humility should be ac- 
companied by the practical consideration that God’s 
grace is more for some than for others. The “average” 
worker in the vineyard may often be sincerely encour- 
aged that he is fulfilling his destiny in life. The scaffold- 
ing of a Ph.D. dissertation mars the book from a literary 
viewpoint; minuteness of division, multiplication of il- 
lustration instead of striking single developments and 
unconscious repetition, show the catalogued labor of com- 
position. The appendix, biographing the saintly social 
workers, supplies to some extent the desideratum of 
short popular lives of modern saints in the English 
language. 


GoD AND THE SUPERNATURAL. A CATHOLIC STATEMENT 

OF THE CHRISTIAN FaiTH. Longmans, Green and 

Co. $2.50 
WHEN this volume was published in 1920 under the 
editorship of Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., it was received 
with generous approval (America, April 2, 1921). With 
the omission of two chapters it has been reissued in a 
new edition as one volume of the “Second Spring Series.” 
The book is rightly recognized as a standard work of 
modern apologetics, written by the master English 
apologists: D’Arcy, Cuthbert, Dawson, Martindale and 
Watkin. It presents theology summarized in terms which 
moderns understand. 


Purcatory. A Book or CHRISTIAN ComFrort. By Dr. 
Bernhard Bartmann. Translated from the German 
by Dom Ernest Graf, O.8.B., London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 7/6. 
NOTE the sub-title: “A book of Christian Comfort.” The 
author’s purpose is well expressed in the closing words 
of the prefatory note: “Let us once for all get rid of the 
notion that Purgatory is a suburb of Hell: it is the ante- 
room of Heaven.” Dr. Bartmann searches into history 
and re-states what he considers to be the correct doctrine 
regarding Purgatory. From “the optimism of the primi- 
tive Church” through Augustine and Aquinas down to 
the present he threads his scholarly way. He has biting 
words at times for the “rigorists” and might have meas- 
ured his criticisms a bit more carefully; but he is writing 
to vindicate God’s loving-kindness and lays about him 
lustily on those who seem to him to make God a tyrant. 
On some matters, such as the “fire” of Purgatory, he 
aligns himself with modern theologians of the type of 
Mohler, Klee and Diesinger. The two chapters that are 
most consoling are: Is It Possible to Avoid Purgatory? 
and The Joys of Purgatory. To the first he answers with 
an emphatic affirmative for “the average Christian who 
receives the Last Sacraments in the appropriate disposi- 
tions of sorrow and repentance.” And even when they 
are in Purgatory they are not “Poor Souls” but “Holy 
Souls,” assured of Heaven though retarded from it for a 
time. This book should be read by every priest, and by 
those who must give answer for their faith; and it should 
be a corrective for all who fan too vigorously the “purg- 
ing flames.” 
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THEATRE 


DEFEND it as you will, this is a trying theatrical sea- 
son. One attends a new play, one writes the review and 
puts one’s little heart into the work—however uncon- 
scious of the presence of that organ the readers of the 
review may be—and presto, the new play is off the stage 
before the review can appear! Look at the casualties 
of this month, for example. Promise, a really big drama; 
Aged 26, a charming play about the poet Keats; Around 
the Corner, a fair comedy by an established American 
playwright: The House in the Country, which was not 
so bad as most of the critics said it was; Matrimony Pre- 
ferred, a French comedy which Grace George’s beautiful 
work would have kept alive in a more vital season; 
Swing Your Lady, whose death none but the producers 
will mourn; and Johnny Johnson, a play equally full 
of promise and of faults. 

As an offset to this depressing showing, we have three 
new offerings, over two of which I am prepared to cheer 
as long as space permits. The first of these is Max Rein- 
hardt’s offering, The Eternal Road—produced by Meyer 
Weisgal and Crosby Gaige, but put on as a magnificent 
spectacle by Mr. Reinhardt at a cost to his backers that 
must make the brains of those gentlemen reel. 

There is no evading the fact that The Eternal Road 
has had a rather half-hearted reception—due in part 
perhaps, to its repeated postponements. But as it stands 
it is, in my judgment, a superb spectacle and drama, 
dignified, deeply poignant and spiritually up-lifting. For 
those who object to being uplifted, there is passionate 
appeal to the eye and heart. I am hoping New York will 
realize what it is offered in this presentation before The 
Eternal Road is withdrawn through lack of public sup- 
port, but I am not very sanguine. Neither can I explain 
why Green Pastures proves an all-time record in box- 
office attractions, while The Eternal Road may pass out. 
Not that I am suggesting any criticism of Green Pas- 
tures. I saw it four times, and no one cheered for it more 
heartily than I did. All I hold is that The Eternal Road 
should have a similar appeal to the same vast audience, 
and for some reason it apparently has not, as yet. All I 
could answer is that I was enormously interested in and 
deeply impressed by both dramas. 

Now let us talk about another work of high art of 
which the prospects are much brighter. That is Maxwell 
Anderson’s High Tor, produced by Guthrie McClintic at 
the Martin Beck Theatre. I am, I admit, in grave danger 
of over praising this play. It has its faults, but they 
really do not matter. What was beautiful was so sur- 
passingly beautiful, and there was so much of it, that 
the defects of the play were merely tiny passing clouds 
against an otherwise perfect sky. 

The story is fantastic enough. Young Van Van Dorn, 
an American of today, has inherited from his Dutch an- 
cestors a mountain—High Tor—along the banks of the 
Hudson river near Haverstraw. He is a dreamer and 
a nature lover. He loves his mountain and spends most 
of his time on it. He loves a girl, too, but not so much 
as the mountain. He will not leave his wilds and his 
nomad life even to marry her, nor will he sell his moun- 
tain when a syndicate tries to buy and commercialize it. 
Dreaming on his hill, he meets the shades of half a dozen 
Dutch sailors, shipwrecked in the days of Hendrick Hud- 
son, and awaiting the coming of a phantom boat to take 
them home. Their captain was married, and the charm- 
ing ghost of his bride encounters and has some idyllic 
love passages with the young American. It is the per- 
fect acting of a new-comer to our stage, Peggy Ashcroft, 
fresh from her London triumphs, which helps to carry 
the play to its greatest height. Incidentally, she is one 
of the loveliest things on our stage this season. 

There are other characters, of course; the heads of the 
syndicate, and a few gangsters who seek refuge on the 


mountain after a bank robbery; and there is a lot of 
comedy, some of it of the slap-stick variety. But the 
lovers and Mr. McClintic have the play pretty much to 
themselves, and wherever they are, beauty and high en- 
tertainment are with them. Nothing better than the act- 
ing of the entire company could be asked for, and Mr. 
Anderson should give daily thanks for his producer and 
director. In the hands of a less inspired magician than 
Mr. McClintic High Tor would certainly flop in spots. 
As it is, it holds together to perfection. See it, if you 
want an evening of perfect acting and breath-taking 
beauty. 

I have myself sternly in hand, however, in consider- 
ing the third important offering of the month, But for 
the Grace of God, written by Leopold Atlas and produced 
by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, “by arrange- 
ment with Sidney Harmon.” There are also three direc- 
tors for the play—Theresa Helburn, Lawrence Langner 
and Mr. Harmon. In other words, there are so many ex- 
perts concerned with the production that one wonders 
why some of them did not think the matter over before 
putting on the play. 

Not that it is a bad play. It is reasonably well writ- 
ten and of course it is admirably directed and perfectly 
acted. But from start to finish it is a thing of unmitigated 
and increasing gloom, setting forth its theme with such 
bitter melancholy and such exaggeration that the effect 
is lost and the audience hopelessly depressed, not to men- 
tion bored. 

It shows us the experience of an East Side boy made 
into a gangster and murderer at fifteen by the influences 
of his tenement and street life. His father is out of work 
for three years. His only brother is dying. His mother 
slaves at a wash-tub. By work in a sweatshop the boy 
supports them all, and this gives us a chance to study 
the horrors of the sweatshop system, including a tragic 
accident. At the end of the second act a number of spec- 
tators who went out for air decided to stay where they 
could get it. What we inside were getting was not only 
the degeneration of a boy but the revelation of a play- 
wright’s inability to present his play calmly enough to 
carry conviction. Truth cannot be driven home by shouts 
alone. It is high time our playwrights learned that les- 
son. They come pretty nearly being a public nuisance 
under the noise nuisance law. 

There is one more dramatic river to cross, and I shall 
try to show playgoers the other side of it. Thus far it 
has had only acclaim as a “smash hit,” “a roaring 
comedy,” “a perfect satire,” all because some young men 
of the press were highly entertained by its morbid and 
decadent humor. Now let us see what it really is. 

Its title is The Women, it is written by Clare Boothe, 
and it is presented by Max Gordon at the Ethel Barry- 
more Theatre. I concede at once that it is produced and 
directed with the utmost art. It is also acted to perfec- 
tion, as it would be with such actresses as Margalo Gill- 
more, Ilka Chase, Phyllis Povah, Jessie Busley and Jane 
Seymour in the leading roles. (There is not a man in 
the cast). It is the play itself with which I find fault— 
because from start to finish the author has made it a 
dirty and appallingly exaggerated libel on women in- 
stead of the fine piece of work she had the ability to 
turn out, if she had written with truth and sincerity. 
She grossly exaggerates her types and puts the argot 
of the gutter into the mouths of her characters to hit a 
morbid public taste. She has succeeded, and she has also 
hit the unthinking type of playgoer that shrieks with 
laughter simply because others are shrieking. Miss 
Boothe is too clever not to know that dirt is not needed 
in a good play. She has only to consider the success of 
such “smash hits” as Tovarich, Stage Door, and You 
Can’t Take it with You. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


A DOCTOR’S DIARY. In spite of its intimate title there 
is little or no attempt to expose anything in this film 
unless it is the fact that the medical profession is hard- 
working and often given to gestures of unselfishness. 
Amidst atmospheric shots which are reminiscent of 
every hospital romance ever made, young Doctor Norris 
pursues his uneven career. On the verge of discovering 
a serum for infantile paralysis, he is discharged for a 
willingness to testify against the institution in a law 
suit brought by a neglected patient. When an epidemic 
of paralysis breaks out, he and a discharged nurse work 
heroically among the poor. His reinstatement at the 
hospital follows but the suit ends in his being shot by 
the injured patient’s mother. He recovers in time for a 
romantic anticlimax with his faithful nurse. There is 
not a great deal of novelty in the plot but there are 
moments of illuminating pathos and the whole is worked 
out with a measure of suspense and interest. George 
Bancroft is current once more in this inside story of 
hospital life and offers forceful characterization which 
has come to be expected of him. Helen Burgess and John 
Trent are also in the cast and the picture is recom- 
mended for family entertainment. (Paramount) 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Charles Ruggles has a 
new partner in his series of domestic comedies and it is 
now Alice Brady who manages to complicate his ordi- 
narily placid existence. As a direct consequence of his 
wife’s active solicitude for his job, the Birds and Bees 
editor of a small newspaper becomes a sensational gossip 
columnist and embarks upon a strenuous career. Dis- 
torting the local news items collected by his wife in a 
beauty parlor, Ruggles becomes accidentally prophetic 
about such diverse affairs as elections and murders. He 
is kidnaped, ironically, because of the fear that he knows 
too much and his rescue is appropriately effected by 
none other than the Boy Scouts of America in a stirring 
climax. The comedy in the film is hearty and continuous 
and both Ruggles and Alice Brady play it for all it is 
worth. This is guaranteed amusement for the entire 
family. (Paramount) 


THE MIGHTY TROVE. Although films in which the 
chief actor is animal rather than human are generally 
set aside for pet fanciers and children, this quietly en- 
gaging story is recommended for its wholesome quali- 
ties. It is the biography of a shepherd dog and his adven- 
tures include prize taking at a dog show and fighting 
mountain lions. Noah Beery, Jr., Barbara Read and Sam- 
uel Hinds play the speaking roles creditably and Tuffy, 
the canine star, is in a class by himself. (Universal) 


THE LUCK OF THE IRISH. After making due allow- 
ance for the fact that this is one of the first Irish film 
importations to reach this country and that subsequent 
attempts are likely to improve greatly, one may conceive 
a mild liking for its quaint if somewhat dull manner. 
The best features are the realistic atmosphere in which 
it unfolds and the pleasant singing of Richard Hayward. 
An impoverished landowner seeks to rehabilitate him- 
self by running his thoroughbred horse in the Grand 
National but the animal is disqualified and the whole 
County Tyrone suffers from its betting fever. But a 
quickwitted town character, after trying several vain 
schemes, finally saves the day by selling the horse to a 
rich American. Rich Americans are essential properties 
of modern fairy tales. The actors of the piece are native 
and adequate but are a long way, both geographically 
and artistically, from the Abbey Theatre players. Not 
the least of the film’s distinctions is the fact that it is 
wholly moral, though foreign. (Guaranteed) 
THomas J. Frrzmorris 
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EVENTS 


THe Parape or Events. .. . Sudden revolutionary shifts 
in the social outlook appeared. . . . The attitude toward 
canned beans was becoming definitely more critical. A 
canning convention viewed this as symptomatic of a 
burgeoning critical spirit. They sensed increasing hostil- 
ity toward the modern can opener. . . . The question 
whether the “sit-down” technique is applicable in all 
strikes received its first test in Mexico when matadors 
“sat-down” in a bullring. The bulls did not realize a 
labor dispute was under way. They brought the “sit- 
down strikers” to their feet. Labor experts feel the 
bullring is one of the places where this new technique 
offers formidable difficulties. Another place, they say, is 
the lion-tamer’s cage. . . . The demand for streamlined 
mules was reported spreading in the Atlanta mule mar- 
kets. Mules most nearly approaching the contours of 
the new 1937 autos are given preference. The practice of 
trading in old mules for the newer models was becoming 
general. . . . Indications that automobiles have the gift 
of parrots for absorbing their past environment ap- 
peared. An automobile formerly driven by a hit-and-run 
driver was sold to an Eastern man. He stepped from the 
machine to open a gate. The car, mistaking him for a 
pedestrian, started moving, knocked him down, ran over 
him, then sped on... . In New York a dentist announced 
he employs mental suggestion instead of anesthetics 
while pulling teeth. Mental suggestion is better, cheaper, 
leaves no bad after-effects, he declared. At times he en- 
deavors to use mental suggestion in collecting bills, but 
appears to lose his power in this field. For some obscure 
reason, mental suggestion, he feels, bogs down during 
bill collecting time... . 


Fifteen years is too long to wait before calling police 
in, officials said. In Rhode Island a man asked police to 
recover three bicycles stolen from him. “When were they 
stolen?” the sergeant inquired. “Fifteen years ago,” re- 
plied the citizen. Police experts revealed it is difficult to 
recover bicycles from robbers enjoying a fifteen-year 
start. .. . Serious inconveniences sometimes arise when 
individuals are given the wrong address. This is said to 
be especially true when the individuals are employed by 
house-wrecking companies. In New York house wreckers 
had the right number but on the wrong street. They 
commenced tearing down a house while the owner fran- 
tically telephoned for police. When the guardians of the 
law arrived the house looked as though it had just been 
brought over from Madrid. Social students, moved by 
the instance, announced it is of supreme importance for 
house-wrecking companies to be careful about addresses. 
. . . Shane Leslie, Irish author, says Theodore Roosevelt 
was a “wonderful combination of St. Paul and St. Vitus.” 
Woodrow Wilson was “a strong combination between a 
messiah and a mule.”... From John Kieran: The Russian 
newspaper “Jzvestia means the News... Pravda means 
the Truth ... the Russians have a saying about them 
that there is no news in the Truth and no truth in the 
News.” . . . Could one without stretching the facts put it 
even stronger. In the News, in the Truth, there is neither 
izvestia nor pravda. ... In the American press, we get 
izvestia mixed with half-pravda. .. . 


When Al Smith emerged from church in Palm Beach 
last Sunday, he was surrounded by a vast throng of 
people begging him to write his signature in their prayer 
books. . . . Not long ago, a missionary in Korea found 
a native kneeling before a large picture of Al. He thought 
the Brown Derby a sort of halo. Al has lived an exem- 
plary Catholic life. This cannot be said of all Catholics 
in the public eye. Maybe there is a sort of halo around 
the Brown Derby after all. Perhaps the Brown Derby 
is changing into a golden crown. THE PARADER 
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